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NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON, 





NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,”"| 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 





Argyle is my Name. ‘Wilt thou be my dearie ? 
’ » | Bonnie Laddie, High- 
PRIZE VIOLIN. re gs are comin’. land Laddie. ’ g 
One of the Valuable Cremona Violins, bequeathed to this A Highland Lad my Hey, the bonnie Breast- 
Institution, by Ls) we Charles —, Esq., will be given Love was born. kn ots 
as a Prize (should sufficient merit be exhibited), to the best | 7 ’ ° 
Violin Student, who shall have been a Pupil of the Royal I'm o’eryoung tomarry| what's a’ the steer, 
Aculemy of ae Sg the three Terms immediately pre-| Yet. Kimmer ? 
ceding Christmas, ° lo’e n: ie but 
By order. JOHN GILL, Secretary, i po a a Laddie = di ' 
Royat ACADEMY OF Music, ° The Argyle Bowling 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, Come under my plaidie. Green. 





SIGNOR SIVORI. 


=. RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO. 
| beg to announce that Signor SIVORI (the celebrated 
Violinist), having completed his Tour with Signot Mario, has 
returned to town for the season. All communications respect- 
ing engagements to be addressed to Mr. D'Oyly Carte, Messrs. 
Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co , Opera, Concert and Choir Agency, 
20, Charing-cross, London, 8. W. 





\ DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 





Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W 





ye. HELENA WALKER begs to announce 
(i that all communications respecting engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool, 





M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





\ RS. LINCEY-NALTON requests that all 

communications referring to Oratorio or Concert engage- 
ments - addressed to ker residence, Northfield-place, 
Bradford. 





LADY OF LORNE LANCERS, 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


R. 
\ his address is 50, Momnineron-roap, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 





\ R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 

Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
scena “The Watchfire,” written by himself, and composed ex- 
pressly for him by J. L. Hatton. Mr. H. Vinning returns to 
town, Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, 8.E. 


\ R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 

engagements after December 25th. Address, care ot 
Messrs. Hutchins and Romer, 9, Conduit-street, W.; and Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


WANTED for the Band of the Royal Engineers 
at Chatham, about the middle of February, 1871, a 








Lonpon : 


NEARLY READY, 


THE LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 





Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Bandmaster of very superior qualifications. He will be required 
to enlist on the usual terms, and to produce Certificates of pro- 
ficiency from Kneller Hall. Applications stating terms, 
accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to the secretary, R. E. 
Band Committee, Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


ged. 
Teme and full particulars on oruieation to 
GEORGE F, GYNGELL, Secretary. 





IN PREPARATION, 


THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES, 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpoxn: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





HE PANUTILE (Patented) a Novelty of great 
utility to the Musical Profession. Sold at all Stationers, 

in boxes containing One Dozen. Price One Shilling. Full 
varticulars of the Patentees, 37, Warner-road, Camberwell, 8.E. 





IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS with 
WARM KEYS.—This improvement warms the hands of 
performers, whilst playing for hours together.—The warm water 
cylinders are only 2in. meter, and are concealed. By the 
Warmth given out, the hands of ——— are kept in the most 
perfect condition, and pupils are to practice steadily in the 
t weather. It can be applied at trifling expense to any 
piano, and makers are now ad “thane | 


—y at 12s. 6d., extra. May be at the Patentees (G. 
), 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 





IN PREPARATION, 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP, 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


“T.ROM WHENCE COME WARS.” Callcott's 


New Anthem. Dedicated to Dr. Alford, Dean of 
Canterbury. Post free for 18 stamps. 


Lamborn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street. 





H. CALLCOTT’S NEW ANTHEM. 
e ‘From whence come Wars.” Dedicated to Dr. 
Alford, Dean of Canterbury. Post free for 18 stamps. 


Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 





BEETHOVEN'S CENTENARY. 

Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound 

in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
EETHOVEN. A MEMOIR. BY Elliott 
Graeme. With an Essay (Quasi Fantasia) ‘‘on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Remarks on the 
Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to Students. By Dr. Ferdinand 

Hiller, of Cologne. 
London : Cnanuss Grirrita & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST. ‘Twelve Songs 
selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelesohn, Spohr, &c. 
‘The name of Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew on the title-page 

is a sure guarantee of its excellence.”—Ilustrated News. 
‘There is no need to prove that Mrs. Bartholomew has dis- 
covered a real want; that she has satisfied it, most admirably, 
we have ang pleasure in testifying.”"—Musical World. 

Published by Grivritn & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
price 2s. and 8s. 6d. 


Drees MUSIC FOR VOICE AND 
PIANO. 


VOCAL, 

New Year's Chimes, 8s. 

The Snow lies White. 3s. 
Norah, Sweet Norah, in D and 








PIANO. 
Cie May Bells. 8s. 
The Bells of Aberdovey. 3s, 
Norah, Sweet Norah. b 


F. 8s. each, The Louise Quadrilles. 4s. 
The Snowdrop. 3s. Sweet Norah Waltzes. 4s. 
The Wishing Cap. 4s. Echo of Lucerne. 8s. 


Happy be thy Dreams. 4s. The No. 1 Musical Box. 
All at half-price post free. 


EW-YEAR’S CHIMES. A New Song. 
Words by Miss Helen Burnside; Music by W. T. 

WRIGHTON. utifully Illustrated Title, 3s.; free by post 

for 18 stamps. 

London: Published only by Rossrzr Cocks & Co,, New Bur- 

lington-street. 


HE TWILIGHT HOUR HAS COME. Duet- 

tino for two voices. By the composer and author of 
“ Hark! the Goat Bells Ringing,” 4s.; each free by post for 
24 stamps, 


HERE’S A SWEET WILD ROSE. Vocal 

Duet (by the composer of ‘‘ What are the Wild Waves 
Saying,” &c. &c.). ** A very charming duct,”—Vide Stamford 
Mercury. Free by post for 24 stamps. 


OBIN. Song. Written and Composed by 
ANNE FRICKER (composer of “ Fading Away,” “T 

built a Bridge of Fancies,” &c.), Finely Illustrated, 3s. ; free 

by post for 18 stamps. 

London: Published only by Ronert Cocxs & Co., New Bur- 

lington-street, Order of all Musicsellers, 


4s. 





Will be ready in a few days. 


fTH\HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET-BOOK and 

DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 
1871. Compiled under the direction of M. Jules Benedict, ex- 
ressly for Professors of Music, Price in roan cover, 3a, 
Free post 38. 2d. Order at once. Published by Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, & Co , 20, Charing-cross, London, 8, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART, 


“THE BIRD AND THE LUTE.” 
Words by F. ENOCH. 
Price 3s. 


Suitable for Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. 
Cnamezr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 

In Bottles, 28. Usefol for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 

and relieving violent fits of coughing. 

P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December 81st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 














R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
Grisi, gee Lag ay ond --~a of the © 
Statesmen, fully esta’ great v . 
Public should be without this invaluable . Lo 
Pe Oe ae ee Ty and Metall Chemists in the United 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing .... .. H. Smart 


No. 8. 
1. Bethlehem ....cccccccccccsccccsccces +. Gounod 0 
2. O Salutaris Hostia......c.ese00e ..Gounod 0 
B. £90 VOEUEE 00 cccecesecccccssocccecs ..Gounod 0 
4. The Faded Rose..........+- eaee .J.G. Calleott 0 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn ........eeeesseeeeee+eH. Smart 0 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 
G. TANGY oc rcccccsicscsercsccsssccsovccesd. Barmny © 
8. Merrily wake Music's Measure ..............Barnett 0 
D. Cradle BONG... 1000 secesccrecescccececccodl. Smart 0 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale's Funeral Hymn)....Willing 0 
11. Harvest Home ........... seveeeeseG, A. Macfarren 0 
12. The Miller .. +++-G. A, Macfarren 0 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........M. W. Balfe 0 
14. Allis still . coseseeeecees. GA, Macfarren 0 
15. By Babylon’s Wave....sccscesecsceeecese+sGounod 0 
16. Cheer up, Companions ...5...+++05+++.W» E. Becker 0 
17. Be Peace on Earth ........s.+seeeeeeeee+Dr. Crotch 0 
18, Blese’d be the Home .....+.....++++++0003. Benedict 0 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops .....+..++s.++e0+sH. Smart 0 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ........seeseeeeeeeeeeDr. Crotch 0 
21. The Joys of Spring.. .....+.+e0eeeeeeeeeeeeH. Smart 0 

22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 0 
93. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art!....M. W. Balfe 0 
24. Thoughts of Home.....sceseeeeeeees ++.e3. Benedict 0 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........+0..++e0.H. Smart 0 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 0 
27. Hymn to Cynthia... .......+seeeeeeeeese++ H. Smart 0 
28. In Days of Lang Syno.......++++++++++.Niedermeyer 0 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 0 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 0 
$1, Fill the Shining Goblet .....+..++...++.Johm Parry 0 
82. The Merry Gipsies....sccecccssecseessceee le Welsh 0 
83. Mild Star of Eve....cccseescceccscceeecees ds» Welsh 0 
84. While Shepherds. (Carol) ..........J. F. Simpson 0 
85. Glory to the Caliph ....+++e000++.C. M. Von Weber 0 
$6. Land of Wonders .......0..sseeeeee eee eed. Smart 0 
87. Shepherd's Cot .. ..csevcecesccecceeeseess TI. Welsh 0 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep ....4.+++++.+++.J30hn Parry 0 
80. The Meeting of Ships ........s.seeee000+.T. Moore 0 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne .. Bianchi Taylor 0 
41. I know a Maiden ........... 006 eccccccoce John Old 0 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........T. F. Walmsley 0 
0 
44. At first the Mountain Rill..........@. A. Macfarren 0 
45. Angels that around us ......se+ee00.W. V. Wallace 0 

46, The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A. Macfarren 0 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .......+.0.+.++0+-F. Mort 0 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 
60. Trumpet BlOW ......cccscceescceeeceeees.,Gounod 0 
61. My heart's in the Highlands. ........Biancbi Taylor 0 
62. More brightly than the day-star ....Bianchi Taylor 0 

(To be continued.) 
LONDON : 


ORAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 18. 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


(\RAME R’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appro riate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Pifnct eat Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each K 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of pad Bertini, Czerny, ier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
Fantasias progres rogressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
(XRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK | will contain 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
J Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
f lowing Book, 
Ca S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 
RAMER'’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
= from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


C= S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


fo 





COURSE FOR VOICE. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class tending. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 
cises, Solfe &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of — with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters 3 also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and per Rubini, oo &c, ; So 
uti bbe, Sei 
atton. 


and Ballads 

ie, Wallace, , and 

RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 

RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs fer Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 

Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 

RAMER’S ——— BOOS. containing Obser- 

vations on the Art ng_(continued) by Manuel 

Garcia, Solf from the 8 of Crescentini, Paer, 

and Pelegri and Duets 4 — ran and Tenor, Mezzo- 

nouns and Baritone voices, V. Wallace and Henry 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of (concluded), Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection : Song thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfegai from the celebrated works of Crescentini, | 39 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
Ou ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
Csr oy 3 8 TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
—— Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 


Exer- | 25 
orks of 


LONDON: 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 








CRAMER'S 








1, The Bee (Glee for four voices) ....0+++++.d. Elliott 
2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 

Forgive blest shade ........ .. Dr. Callcott 
8. "Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices) ....., 


4. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. W. Horsley 

5. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 

soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 

6. Charity (Trio for equal voices) .....+++«+.. +. Rossini 

7. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 

who lies here (Round) ......cseceesecesecsevcees 

8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) .. - «++ Rossini 

9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth; 

Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 

voices) ..... PTT ITIVITETETIT ETE TT TTT 

10. When shall we three meet uate (Ballad), Ww. eet} H 

Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 

WORE) 060000 cc ccessece ..J. Scotland 

11. Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices}, R. J. 8. 

Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 

12. See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson ; 

Ah! nom, Sophia (Catch) .. 6... .60000 seeeee 

13. Gallant an” gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) .. 

Dr. Callcott 

14. Sae the conquering hero comes ...... +. +. +++.Handel 

15. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 

As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 

16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. aces Lordly Gallants, 

Dr. Calleott .. 6b é060 

17. And ye shall walk in Silk dete H. Mulliner ; Blessed 

is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott . $6 006bce cceceee ‘ 

18. Oh! I could whisper thee a dete, 3 J. ‘Sas: Call to Re- 

membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott.... 

19. Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 

Dr. Callcott . one 004000 eseese 

20. Hark! the ieee sound .,....T. Attwood 

21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........+++...Dr. Calleott 

22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre ...... .. Bishop 

23, Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 

24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 

(Catch) J. Stevenson . 00800 sete we ceenneseee 

. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow ........8 Webbe 

26, The Farewell ........ss+0++e0+e++s0 + Mendelssobn 

27. Who is Sylvia, what is she?....,..... .. Bishop 

28. Let me careless, T, Linley; There is a Ladie Sweete 

and Kind, T. Ford (1607)... ....cesceeseceeeceeens 

29, Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop; Yet stay, fair 

Lady, Callcott ........ 006% coccseese cece 

30. Blow, gentle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind blows 


se eeeerere 


sete ee eneee 


seer eee ee ee tees 


$1. Who first will strike the Deer? .... 
32. Come o’er the Brook .. «Bishop 
33. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1583) 2... ee eeee cree 

84. Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth.... 

35. Song of the Skylark, ee ee 
is hush’d, L. de Call ........ 

36. The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 
37. The hunter’s farewell ..........++++++.. Mendelssohn 
88. To Woman's power surrender, Salieri; Flow, 0 my 
tears, J. Bennett (1698).. 

89. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round. (Altered from Marschner)....+++++++++++ 

40. As now the shades of eve, Dr, Cooke (1782)......+++ 
41, Once upon my cheek.......++ss++e00000.Dr. Calleott 
42. O, by rivers, by whose falls.....+++ 0000+ ++ «Bishop 

(To be continued. ) 
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A DREAM. 





I lay midst the flowers when the sun was low, 
At the close of a summer's day ; 
The far weet blushed a deep crimson glow, 
At a kiss of his parting ray. 
The ears of my spiritual sense awoke 
To things which of earth are not ; 
When a gentle plaint on the silence broke, 
As from one by all love forgot. 
I turned,—and bowed on its dark green stem, 
Drooped the Conval-Lily’s bell ; 
A tear, like some Orient moonlit gem, 
Pressed its soft round bosom’s swell. 
Mournfully plaintive and sweet the tone 
That burst from its troubled breast,— 
Unlike our wild, sinful, earthly moan,— 
As if grief had found an innocent rest: 
“Ob, gentle Zephyrus, say, where art thou ? 
Leaving thy fond one to weep; 
Thou only can’st waken my melody now: 
Oh come, chase the gloom from my pallid brow, 
And kiss thy poor flower to sleep.” 


She ceased, and lo! through the yielding flowers 
The wept-for stole along ; 

And then—nuch is ever in heaven’s bowers, 
Where trees have a voice of song,* 

Came Music, which, born of her soul’s delight, 
Had such a blissful tone, 

As if melody, sphere-born, and rays of light 
Were tremblingly blent into one! 


And I wept to think how the world has lost 
Its converse with those sweet things; 
That the Spirit of Beauty, Earth tempest-tossed, 
Hath heavenward plumed its wings. 
H.C. W. 
* It was a belief that the trees of Paradise hang 
with bells, which are set in motion by the wind 
from the throne of God. 








PROVINCIAL, 





Great expectations are built upon a new work by 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, written expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s 
Brighton Musical Festival next February. It is to 
be an Overture and Incidental Music to Schiller’s 
play ‘“‘ The Maid of Orleans.” 





Mr. George Washington, a musician well known 
in Belfast, died suddenly, of apoplexy, on Saturday 
evening, December 10th. As a professor of music 
Mr. Washington was of great local reputation ; his 
talents were amply tested and approved in public 
office and private engagements. He improved the 
musical taste of @ large section of the Belfast 
people, and he did what no other ever did, or tried 
to do before—he popularised in Ulster the national 
music of Ireland. 

The annual dramatic entertainment given by the 
pupils of the Royal Naval school at New Cross to the 
numerous friends and patrons of the institution took 
place on Tuesday evening, with very creditable 
suecess to all connected with the undertaking. The 
comedy of ‘‘ Dearer than Life,” and the burlesque of 
“Robert the Devil’? were the pieces selected for 
representation. The youthful actors played through- 
out with great spirit and effect, the dances and songs 
in the burlesque being particularly note-worthy. 
The large school-room in which the performance 
took place was handsomely decorated with flags for 
the occasion. 





Benedict's “ St. Peter’ was performed by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, on Tuesday last. 
The performance, which was highly successful, 
excited much interest, and the hall was crowded in 
every part. Band and chorus condueted by the 
composer did their work well. The solos were given 
by Male, Tietjens, Madame Patey, Mr. Raynham, 
and Herr Stockhausen. Both ladies were in fine 
Vole, and sang superbly, Mdme. Patey being 
neored in “© Thou afflicted.” Malle. Tietjens 


created a sensation in “Gird up thy loins.” It is 
hoped that the Philharmonic Society will shortly 
@ve an extra performance of the work. 





On the I5th inst. Professor Oakeley gave an organ 
performance to a large audience in the Music Class 
Room, Edinburgh. The performance was in honour 
of Beethoven, whose birthday was the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1770. The program—all taken from Beet- 
hoven’s works—was as follows :—Kyrie Eleison, 
Mass in D; Larghetto, from Symphony No. 2; 
Adagio and Tempo di Minuetto, from Septuor; 
Song, ‘‘ Adelaide ;” Allegretto, from Trio for Piano- 
forte, Violin, and Cello; Adagio, Fragment from 
P. F,. Concerto, No. 5; Overture, ‘ Egmont.” 
‘* Adelaide,’ sung by an amateur, was an unex- 
pected variety. Mr. Oakeley’s prefatory remarks 
related in part to the various Beethoyen celebrations 
going on this year in Germany and in Britain. He 
drew a contrast between the ‘‘ Missa Solenns”’ in D, 
and the Mass in C, written twenty years earlier, 
speaking of the former (together with the vocal 
portion of the Choral Symphony) as the most elabo- 
rate and difficult choral music ever conceived. He 
ended by characterising Beethoven as the greatest 
composer in pure music, independent of the 
materialism of words, and therefore the greatest 
composer whom the world has yet seen. 





Mr. H. J. Byron, the well-known author and 
actor, took his benefit in the Belfast Theatre Royal 
on Friday night last. ‘* Not Such a Fool as He 
Looks” and“ The Chevalier; or, The Slave Brother” 
were played to a remarkably good house. Mr. Byron’s 
delineation of Sir Simon Simple was the cause of 
much amusement; and Mr. Richard Carroll, as Mr. 
Mould, acted with a very humorous effect. Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge and Miss Nelly Joy are also worthy 
of mention as Daniel Murgatroyd and Felicia Craven. 
At the end of the first piece Mr. Byron was obliged 
to appear before the curtain in response to a very 
decided call and cries of “speech” ‘‘ speech.” He 
addressed a few remarks to the audience thanking 
them for the manner in which he had been received, 
and promising to return soon with something new, 
The concluding item, in which Mr. Warden, Mr. 
Swanton, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Nerney, and Miss 
Clifford appeared to advantage, went well with 
the audience. “ The Prompter’s Box” and Not Such 
a Fool as He Looks” were presented on Saturday, 
when there was a good attendance. At the close 
of the performances a speech was again demanded 
from Mr. Byron, who good-naturedly complied with 
the somewhat unreasonable request. He again 
expressed his thanks, and said he considered the 
Belfast audience to be the very best he ever 
appeared before. He did not say so on account 
of his flattering reception that evening, but from 
the bottom of his heart he repeated that the Belfast 
audience was the most appreciated, the most 
intellectual, the kindest, and altogether the very 
best he had ever played before in his life. Again 
promising to return soon he retired amid cheers. 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge, who for the last six months 
has been travelling with Mr. H. J. Byron, will 
remain in this theatre till the end of the week. He 
has concluded his engagement with Mr. Byron, and 
has been engaged by Mr. Richard Younge, of the 
‘Caste’? company, to fill the parts lately played 
by that gentleman’s lamented brother, whose recent 
untimely death created such an impression in 
dramatic and other circles. Mr. Beveridge was a 
great favourite here for three seasons, and his 
North of Ireland friends will be glad to hear of his 
advance in his profession. Boucicault’s ‘ Colleen 
Bawn” and Burnand’s “ Black Eyed Susan” were 
presented on Monday and repeated on the three 
succeeding evenings. Mr. E. A. Sothern will 
appear on Monday accompanied by Miss Amy 
Rouselle and Mr. J. L. Sefton. ‘A Hero of 
Romance ” is the only new feature in his program. 
Batty’s Model Circus is drawing good audiences. 
The company is an excellent one and worthy of 
the patronage bestowed. The Perk family, four in 
number, is a great feature——Dr. Leo Kerbusch 
gave a concert of choral and chamber music in the 
Music Hall on Tuesday evening. The audience 
was not large, but the program was of a very high 
class. The choral music was sung by the members 
of Dr. Kerbusch’s choir ‘‘ Concordia,” the solos 














being rendered by the ‘Misses Richardson, Mr. 


Thackery, Mus. Bac., Oxon., and Mr. W. Wood, of 
the Armagh choir. The instrumentalists were Herr 
Elsner, Mr. 8. Hanlon, and Dr. Kerbusch, 





CONCERTS. 





Mdme. Eugene Oswald gave an evening concert 
on Saturday last, at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place. The vocalists were Miss Blanche Reeves, 
Miss Ellen Glanville, Miss Maria Langley, and Mr. 
Frank Elmore; the instrumentalists: violin, Herr 
Wiener ; violoncello, Herr Daubert; harp, Mr. T. H. 
Wright and Mr. John Thomas ; pianoforte, Mdme. 
Eugene Oswald. The most marked pieces in the 
program were :—Trio in G minor, Op. 15, Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello (Rubinstein), played by 
Mdme. Oswald, Herr Wiener, and Herr Daubert ; 
Romanza in F, Violin (Beethoven), by Herr Wiener ; 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, Pianoforte (Beethoven), 
Funebre, admirably played by Mdme. Eugene 
Oswald ; Grand Duet for two Harps (John Thomas), 
played by Mr. T. H. Wright and the Composer ; and 
a Duet in F, Op. 5, Pianoforte and Violoncello 
(Beethoven), by Mdme. Eugene Oswald and Herr 
Daubert. The vocal music was well selected and 
well executed, and the whole concert was highly 
appreciated by a discriminating and fashionable 
audience, 








THE THEATRES. 





A large, indeed an exceptionally great and 
brilliant audience assembled at the Adelphi on 
Saturday night to bid farewell to Mdme. Celeste— 
thereby proving how conservative are the affections 
of the English. The evening was memorable 
beside for the reappearance of Mrs. Keeley, who 
emerged from her retirement to honour her friend. 
The reception recorded to both had the effect of 
embarrassing them—so hearty and prolonged was it, 
and so powerfully did it stir up old emotions, The 
parts of each were suggestive of former triumphs. 
Mdme. Celeste appeared as the Abbé Vaudreuil, and 
her acting gainsaid the conquering power of time. 
After that the second aet of the ‘ Green Bushes” 
presented a Miami familiar to all theatre-goers. 
Mrs. Keeley’s famous Betsy Baker was another 
reminiscence which brought back the enjoyment 
of her vivacity and quaint humour. We have no 
Keeleys, no Fitzwilliams now; and what is worse, 
we have none who shows the slightest promise of 
taking the place of these. Of the rest of the program 
we need only say that Mr Buckstone’s Box was as 
droll and diverting as ever: Mr. Everill played Coz. 
The curtain was then raised,'and Mr. F. B. Chatterton 
led forward Mdme. Celeste, who delivered with con- 
siderable emotion the following speech. 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Permit me to say a 
few words before the curtain falls to close the per- 
formance and my theatrical career. That career I 
commenced at an early age in America. Soon after 
I appeared in London—which ever since became 
my adopted home—a home endeared to me by 
the friendships I have formed and the kindness 
I have at all times experienced. I have also paid 
several visits to America, and five years since I 
ventured alone even to Australia. At home in 
London, in America, and in Australia, I never can 
forget the kindness, the patronage, the support the 
public have afforded me, or the courtesy and 
consideration I have at all times received from the 
press in these countries, as well as from different 
managers with whom I have been professionally 
engaged, To them alll feel that a deep and lasting 
debt of gratitude is due, and tender them my 
sincere thanks. But, ladies and gentlemen, one 
word I must speak, though that word hangs 
reluctantly upon my lips. If on these boards I 
have had to delineate scenes of suffering and pain, 
believe me, no word ever yet seemed so hard to 
utter, so full of sorrow, as the word ‘Farewell’ 
this night. No separation ever appeared 80 keen 
as that which comes upon me now. I have to say 
‘ Farewell’ to you, my friends and patrons, who have 
ever given me your support—to you, my brothers 
and sisters of the same profession, from all of whom 
I have always received the most unvaried kindness 
and consideration. Farewell, then, one and all— 
may every happiness and success in life attend you, 

in the more familiar language of my native 
land I most gratefully and respectfully say ‘ Adieu.’” 





The applause accompanying this speech in @ 
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great measure interrupted it; and the shower of 
bouquets nearly hid the heroine. This was the 
last appearance—a final last, we suppose it—of 
Mdime. Celeste. 

At the Holborn Amphitheatre, we await the 
holiday novelties. The attendance, as with the rest 
of the theatres immediately before Christmas, is 
moderate. he best riding is that of Mr. Alfred 
Bradbury and Mdlles. Visser and Moirters. Mr. 
Bradbury's leaps from the floor of the arena, alight- 
ing with his feet on the back of an unsaddled horse 
at full galop, is unquestionably unique of its kind. 
Malle. Visser is of the haute ecole—easy and 
graceful; her fair companion is a dashing rider with 
an eagle-like velocity and lightness which deservedly 
won for her the lion's share of applause. There will 
be morning performances three times a week during 
the Christmas holidays. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

At the Gallery of Illustration, Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
man Reed have commenced with their successful 
offering of last season, ‘‘ Ages Ago,” Miss Fanny 
Holland resuming her old part. None of the novel- 
ties are ready yet. The above piece will be run 
through the holidays. Instead of Mr. Corney 
Grain’s musical tour to Baden-Baden, he gave the 
audience a long vocal monologue on a burlesque of 
the story of the “ Lady of Lyons.’’ The popular 
sketch of the ‘ ‘I'wo Rival Composers” concluded 
the evening, and here Mrs. Reed's inimitable humour 
in the maid-servant, dismissed the audience perfectly 
satistied. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 





Pantomime waxes stronger and stronger at the 
Crystal Palace as the seasons come round. This 
year Mr. E. T. Smith has put it upon the stage on 
a scale worthy of his reputation. The story of 
Gulliver's Travels is a capital subject for spectacular 
treatment, and capitally is it worked out. Mr. 
Farnie’s libretto shows neatness of construction, an 
eye to stage effect and what is technically termed 
‘* business,” a good appreciation of fun, and a turn 
for topical allusion and travestie. In all these 
essentials of a sparkling Christmas piece, ‘ Gul- 
liver; or, Harlequin, the Fairy Enterprise and the 
We are shown Gulliver 
as a gay young spark, over head and ears in debt, 
equally so in love, and altogether in difficulties. 
He has literally ‘gone to the dogs;” and the Dogs 
are present in the flesh—terriers, mastiffs, bull- 
dogs, wolf-hounds—each playing some allegorical 
part. Insolvency has brought Gulliver to this pass, 
but Enterprise rescues him and gives him another 
chance, by ordering him to the Colonies. He starts 
from Wapping Old Stairs (a well-painted scene, full 
of life and bustle), on board a ship laden with toffee, 
gingerbread, bull’s-eyes, and other equally essential 


Demon Bow-wow,” is rich. 


articles of merchandise ; and by this ship go the 
merchant and shipowner, Master Sugarplum, and 
Needless to add, 

Among the crew 
too are Gulliver's mother, an obtrusive dame for 
whom her son is utterly destitute of filial affection ; 
and the Sheriff of London, who has designs on the 
young hero with reference to writs. |The crew are 
wrecked, but not lost; and land in Lilliput, where 
the familiar adventure of Gulliver is exhibited. The 
Lilliputian army and citizens, played by children, 
with Master Percy Roselle at their head as Emperor, 
make the diminutive nation, and effect a capital 
scene. The Emperor is informed of the invasion of 
his land by giants; he refuses to recognise the 
invasion, until it is forced on his notice by the 
spectacle of Gulliver lying asleep. The Lilliputians 
bind him while slumbering and then proclaim 
** great victory despite immense resistance.” But 
Gulliver waking, bursts his tiny bonds awl threatens 
to annibilate the nation. An armistice leads 
to peace, and rejoicings are ordered over the 
In the accompanying torchlight procession. 
however, the royal palace catches fire, and all hopes 
of saving it are at an end, until Gulliver dashes the 


his fair daughter Saccharissa. 
Saccharissa is Gulliver's ladylove. 


event. 





contents of a waterbut on it, and puts it out. This 
act, however, is léze-majesté, and Gulliver is 
banished. Next we find him and his companions 
in a Brobdingnagian corn-field, with huge arms 
reaping the corn. The Europeans are captured and 
taken to Court; and the next scene represents a 
huge dining table—the stage itself forming the slab 
of the table, and only the upper parts of the giants 
being visible as they sit round. Gulliver and Sac- 
charissa are set on with the ménu, and two of their 
companions served up ina pie. This act of oppres- 
sion Gulliver gallantly resists, but is overpowered by 
weight and numbers; the result of which is, after a 
fearful fight with a gigantic cat, his very life is 
despaired of ; but the good fairy reappears, and sets 
all things right in the transformation scene. The 
acting is brisk: Miss Caroline Parkes makes a saucy 
Gulliver, and Miss Annie Thirlwall a fascinating 
Saccharissa ; Master Percy Roselle is of course sans 
reproche as his Imperial Majesty; and the other 
parts all find judicious exponents. To the scenery 
by Mr. Fenton much commendation is due; and 
music and dances are well arranged. Altogether 
this pantomime is likely to please the juveniles for 
many weeks to come. 








THE BEETHOVEN OENTENARY. 





On Saturday, the birthday of the great musician, 
all the efforts made by the musical societies to 
honour Beethoven culminated. Already we had 
had the nine symphonies at the Philharmonic 
Society and Crystal Palace; the two Masses and 
the ‘* Mount of Olives” at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society; the Mass in D at St. James’s Hall; 
Monday Popular Concerts all Beethoven and Beet- 
hoven sonatas innumerable. These were the fruits 
of the Beethoven year. On Saturday it was natural 
that these efforts should be repeated in a focus, and 
that such concerts as otherwise would be distributed 
over several weeks would arrange themselves for 
that night, and should be devoted to the maestro’s 
honour. The eve of his birthday was celebrated by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, whose performance 
of the Mass in C and the “ Mount of Olives” was of 
average merit: the solos being taken by Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. The principals did well, but the 
chorus was shaky at times and generally uncertain. 
The occasion had not called forth that special 
training for which we should have looked. 

Much better—in fact very satisfactory was the 
celebration at the Crystal Palace next day, The 
program included the Choral Fantasia, the ‘* Prome- 
theus”’ overture, the thirty-two variations, ‘* Ade- 
laide,” and several vocal selections. Here, too, if 
exception must be taken, the choral renderings were 
the weakest part of the performance ; but en revanche 
the band-playing was unexceptionable—particularly 
in the orchestral part of the Choral Symphony. 
Brilliancy and accuracy are the forté of Mr. Mann’s 
subordinates; and their quality was splendidly ex- 
emplified on Saturday. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang 
with judgment ‘ Adelaide,” and Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard accompanied in her own gracious style ; she 
also took the pianoforte in the Choral Fantasia, and 
rendered it faultlessly. The perfect playing of the 
“* Prometheus” overture may be easily imagined. 
To sum up, the performance was a worthy homage 
to the memory of the departed. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell’s concerts were not behind 
in the festival. On Saturday the program included 
the Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, No. 3; the Piano- 
forte Trio in E flat, Op. 70; and the Waldstein 
Sonata, for piano alone, all by Beethoven. The 
executants were Mdme. Norman Néruda, Charles 
Hallé, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; the vocalist, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang “ Adelaide” and the 
‘‘ Liederkreis.”. The Monday Popular Concert of 
the weck was also Beethovenish; it included the 
Trio in B flat, Op. 97, and the Quartet in E flat 
for strings, Op. 74. Mdme. Norman Néruda; MM. 
Charles Hallé, Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, 
again made up the executants, and the vocalist was 
Herr Stockhausen. 





SS 
Covent Garden had the following cast :—Florestano, 
Signor Gardoni; Rocco, Signor Foli; Tacquino, 
Signor Rinaldini; Jl Ministro, Signor Tagliafico; 
Pizarro, Signor Caravoglia; Marcellina, Malle, 
Sinico; and Leonora (Fidelio), by Mdlle. Tietjeng, 
The title réle was magnificently performed. Previous 
to the opera the Orchestra performed the Overture 
to “ Leonora,” and after the first act, the Overturs 
to ‘' Fidelio,” No. 4 in E, 








CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 





The thirty-first ordinary general meeting was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel; Mr. T. Hughes, 
M.P., in the chair. The substance of the directors’ 
report has been published. The Chairman, in gyb. 
mitting the usual confirmatory motion, referred, in 
terms of regret, to the loss the company had 
sustained by the death of the late manager, Mr, 
Bowley, to whose energy, ability, and conscientious 
services he paid a fitting tribute. The Board hag 
made arrangements for carrying out Mr. Bowley’s 
duties by means of the officers who were long 
associated with him, at least for the present, and 
thus effect a saving of expenditure. Rockhills, the 
late manager’s residence, it was hoped, would be 
taken by the refreshment contractors at a rental, 
It was to be regretted that the receipts of the past 
year had been about £5000 less than in the 
previous year, viz., £138,000, as against £143,000, 
owing to a falling off in the number of visitors, and 
a decrease of £980 in the receipts from rental, 
while the expenditure had increased £400 in rates 
and taxes and for water; but on the other hand 
£3700 had been saved in the cost of attractions, 
The expenditure in permanent repairs remained 
heavy, and would do so for sometime to come. The 
general result of the year’s working was that on an 
expenditure of £97,000 the net earnings had been 
£43,000. As to the future, they must expect that the 
Music Hall at Kensington and the Alexandra Palace 
would compete with them, but there was no reason, 
having regard to the new attractions—the aquarium 
amongst others—and the new railway facilities 
from the east and other parts of London and the 
suburbs, to doubt that the progress of the company 
would be satisfactory. The Dulwich-wood Park 
Estate was in course of being satisfactorily settled, 
the deficiency now being only £30 a year, whereas 
the receipts in ground rents were £931 and in the 
course of a few years there would be a surplus 
rental of from £360 to £400 year. The surplus 
land at the lower part of the grounds had been 
advantageously let, and would ultimately bring ins 
ground rental of £1300. Some questions as to the 
form and some of the details of the accounts were 
put and answered, and some doubts were expressed 
by shareholders as to whether the special attractions 
were profitable, considering the great cost of pro- 
ducing them. Mr. Dean saw in decreasing revenue 
and increasing expenditure cause not only for 
discouragement but alarm. Mr. Ball the auditor, 
having testified to the accuracy of the account, both 
in form and substance, a long and desultory dis- 
cussion took place, ending in the adoption of the 
report and the dividend of 1 per cent. declared. 
Resolutions applying the interest arising from the 
Etches bequest to the reconstruction fund for the 
payment of dividends under £20 in amount, on 
personal application, instead of by post, were agreed 
to. A vote of thanks to the chairman anf directors 
concluded the proceedings. 





A DRAMATIC PREACHER, 





An interesting incident in the dull dramatic 
week before Christmas was that contributed by 
Father Hyacinthe at Hanover Square on Tuesday. 
His lecture was on the War between France 
and Germany, and on the characteristics of 
the two races. But the chief interest (great a8 
was that of the subject-matter) lay in the pet 
sonality of the celebrated Carmelite. Among the 
reports published by the daily papers that of the 
Daily Telegraph is copious in information and ia 
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the scene before the doors graphically. Before 
three o’clock, a dense, and well-dressed crowd had 
gathered around the doors, until the scene resembled 
the entrance to the pit of a theatre ona ‘‘a first 
night.” Policemen roughly told fashionably at- 
tired ladies that it was useless to seek admission 
without a ticket, as all the places had been already 
filled. Still the Plutocratic throng pushed along, 
until it was met by another phalanx of policemen, 
who mounted guard at the foot of a flight of stairs. 
A band-to-hand scramble then took place between 
the men in blue on one side, and the men in 
proadcloth and the ladies in silk.on the other. 
The vigilant ear detected unfashionable oaths. 
Men swore and ladies screamed. Some bold spirits 
evinced a determination to conquer or die in the 
effort to hear Father Hyacinthe. The police stolidly 
refused to let any one pass without a ticket, and no 
tickets were to be had forlove or money. At length, 
however, standing-room was found for a few of the 
besieging phalanx, who had refused to retreat with 
French alacrity when assailed with a Prussian 
shower of imprecatory shells. The laggards reached 
the room in time to hear all but the first part of the 
Father’s speech, 

Pére Hyacinthe did not appear ‘in charac- 
ter’—that is to say as a Carmelite. He no 
longer belongs to that order and has naturally 
discarded the frock and sandals and white cape. 
He was dressed in private clothes like any English- 
man. The Telegraph is reminded by his robust 
appearance of John Bright. His face is at once 
singularly handsome and expressive. The brow is 
broad and massive, the nose strong and regular, 
the eye bright and flashing. M. Loyson possesses 
what an essayist has termed “the physical basis 
of oratory.” Heis still further entitled to the name 
ofan orator by his obedience to the Demosthenic 
precept which attributes the secret of oratorical 
success to ‘action, action, action.” His gestures 
are both animated and graceful. Unlike the 
majority of English orators, he knows what to do 
with his hands—when to keep them still, and how 
to make them give emphasis to his spoken thoughts. 
His voice is alsoa powerful instrument. It lacks 
the silver tones, the soft vibrations, and the deep 
notes which we find in Mr. Bright; it is, indeed, 
somewhat monotonous; but it has been trained 
with exquisite skill. The articulation is admirably 
distinct. Even when the flow of the rhetoric is 
most vehement and rapid, the several words are 
syllabled with exquisite precision and delicacy. 
English actors might take example from an articula- 
tion which was never defaced by the hurrying force 
of passion. From such rhetoric an English preacher 
might learn the possibility of combining passion 
of utterance with classic precision of phrase and 
Sophoclean serenity of art. At this point it is less 
easy to follow the Telegraph's illustration. The 
following comparison fogs us :— 


“Father Hyacinthe’s tempered fervency and 
severe economy of phrase bear the same relation 
to the chaotic diction of the English pulpit that 
the exquisitely logical and parsimonious rhetoric 
of Racine bears to the Sahara-like waste of words, 
the defiance of grammatical precision, and the 
oe | to obey the conditions of artistic parsimony 
which t e criticism of a lax generation has permitted 
to disfigure the considerable poetry of Browning.” 
Does this mean that owing to the indulgence of 
critics Browning wastes words, defies grammar, 
and is lavish of art; and in so acting is inferior 
toRacine ? Why Racine is to Browning what Pontus 
Euxinus is to the Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps the 
Atlantic also indulges in waste of water, and has 
no idea of parsimony; whereas Windermere is 
always classic and beautiful and economical. But 
there is such an element as grandeur also not to be 
overlooked. 

Bays the Telegraph : 

“Such skill of oratorical statement inspires us 
with regret that Father Hyacinthe does not open a 
class for the instruction of the English clergy in the 
art of preaching the gospel. Now that he has 
ceased to be a Carmelite, and is unable to perform 
the functions of a priest, he may, perhaps, have 
some time on hand. That time, we assure him, 
would be made richly beneficial to England if he 
Were to teach rhetoric to the English clergy. 


Professor Jowett, of whom he has been the guest, 
and who stands in the first rank of English 
preachers, would, we are certain, be eager to enforce 
our proposal with all his subtlety of phrase and all 
his passion for the Platonism, of the Anglican 
Church.” 

Well, Prince Poniatowski has come down to giving 
lessons in music ; and there is no impossibility in 
the idea of Pare Hyacinthe opening a school for 
sucking curates, with Professor Jowett to do the 
surveillance. We can fancy the Evangelicals 
jumping at the chance of sitting at the feet of a 
Roman Catholic, and the Anglicans hastening to 
embrace Professor Jowett. Perhaps when Pare 
Hyacinthe has done teaching declamation to curates 
he will settle somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Strand and teach our actors and notably our 
actresses. For there are a number of them—parti- 
cularly the latter—who vastly need to learn. 





MDME, CELESTE’S FAREWELL. 





[From The Daily News.} 

The farewells of actors and actresses are gene- 
rally as reluctant as those of another class of 
public performers who occupy a cart which is not 
that of Thespis, and whose unwillingness to leave 
it has been commemorated in a smart couplet. 
When Nicholas Nickleby finally retired from Mr. 
Crummles’ company, that worthy manager was very 
much annoyed that his young friend was unable to 
make more than three farewell appearances. He 
declared that the whole thing was very irregular and 
unbusinesslike, and that there ought to be severa) 
more last nights. The illustrious author of 
‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ illustrated in his own person 
the same curious phenomenon. The unsophis- 
ticated reader of the advertisements was often 
puzzled by the announcement that Mr. Dickens 
was engaged in the first, second, third, series of 
his final farewell readings, until, at length, the last 
word of the last reading of the last series of the final 
farewells had been spoken. Actors have a habit of 
re-appearing after they have, according to promise 
and profession, finally disappeared. We do not 
know whether Mdme. Celeste who said good-bye to 
the public at the Adelphi on Saturday last will be 
as good or as bad as her word. She has certainly 
earned the retirement which she seeks, and with it 
we hope the means to make it comfortable and 
happy. With her, a school of acting may be said 
to have lost its last representative. The genuine 
Adelphi melodrama has become a thing of the past. 
We have lost some better things, and some worse ; 
but it belongs to a departed order of the public taste. 
Mame. Celeste retires with the good wishes of more 
than one generation. Some of the children who 
thrilled with terror and laughter at her first ap- 
pearance may have said good-bye to her on Satur- 
day as grizzled elderly men. 








THEATRES v. MUSIC-HALLS. 





Messrs. Loibl and Sonnhammer, of the London 
Pavilion Music Hall, were summoned before Mr. 
Knox for performing stage plays without a 
licence. 

Mr. Montague Williams appeared for the 
Theatrical Managers’ Association, and Mr. Pawle 
was for the defence. 

Mr. Williams controverted the idea that thea- 
trical managers desired to deal harshly with 
music halls ; they were, he said, disposed to give 
them every latitude. So long as the music halls 
only played puntomimic ballets, no objection was 
raised, nor was it even to playing selections from 
operas in costume. Music hall proprietors now, 
however, performed regular set pieces, and the 
managers felt bound to interfere. 

Mr. Louis Fredericks, an actor, said that he 
went to the London Pavilion on the 18th Nov., 
and saw the performance of a comic operetta 
called “The German Barber.” The curtain rose 
on a barber’s house. A lady entered, singing a 
song about not having succeeded in engaging the 
affections of the barber. She afterwards dis- 
— herself asa boy. The barber and another 

y entered from separate sides. The lady up- 
braided him with not hurrying on the marriage, 








side speech that the lady was in possession of a 
letter containing a promise of marriage. The 
disguised sweetheart then came on, but the 
barber immediately recognised her, and then 
there was a trio, the ladies upbraiding each other 
and pulling the barber about for making love to 
both. The barber, in despair, rushed off for the 
purpose of committing suicide. Then there was 
a duet, and the supposed body of the barber (a 
dummy) was thrown upon the stage, and the 
ladies screamed. The one dressed as a boy 
rushed off, the other looked at the body of the 
barber, and on the approach of the barber's ghost 
the lights went down. The real barber came on, 
and threatened that, unless the lady who had his 
promise of marriage did not give it up, he would 
haunt her, and she replied she would rather have 
one live lover than twenty ghosts. The barber 
got possession of the letter, the other lady 
divested herself of her boy’s clothing, the barber 
told her there was no reason why they should not 
get married, they then sang a duet, “Let's be 
married and let’s be gay,” and the curtain fell. 
The piece was a regular comic opera, and the 
music only ceased when there was a conversation. 

On cross-examination Mr. Fredericks said the 
piece was not all singing. Some of the dialogue 
was spoken. He had heard the piece was dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Williams did not propose to call other wit- 
nesses. Previous summonses had been withdrawn 
on payment of costs. 

Mr. Pawle, for the defendants, said his clients 
considered they had been exposed to great hard- 
ships, as an agreement had been come to between 
managers and music hall proprietors to the effect 
that where not more than four persons were en- 
gaged in apiece it would be tolerated. Only three 
were engaged in ‘ The German Barber,” and, with 
the exception of a few spoken words, the piece was 
all music. He submitted that a nominal fine 
would suffice, the piece only having been played 
five nights, and then discontinued. 

Mr. Knox said there was no evidence as to 
these performances being continuous. He thought 
it would be sufficient for the purpose if he inflicted 
a fine of £5 in each case, and expenses. 

Mr. Alfred Trotman, the proprietor of the Bedford 
Music Hall, High Street, Camden Town, appeared 
before Mr. D’Eyncourt on Tuesday to answer four 
summonses, which charged him with unlawfully 
having and keeping a certain house of public resort, 
called the Bedford Music Hall, for the public per- 
formance of stage-plays, without lawful authority, 
contrary to the 6th and 7th Victoria, chapter 68. 
Mr. Carlton, an actor; Miss Cicely Nott, a vocalist ; 
and Mr. T. M. Terrott, were also summoned for 
unlawfully acting or presenting a part in a certain 
stage-play, on the 10th inst., at the above music- 
hall, such house or place of public resort not being 
had or kept for the purpose of stage-plays by lawful 
authority. 

Mr. Williams said he appeared to prosecute on 
behalf of the Dramatic Society, who had taken out 
these summonses. He should not trouble his 
worship by going into the facts of the case, but he 
had consulted with Mr. Beard, the defendants 
solicitor, and he (Mr. Williams) would withdraw the 
summonses against the whole of the defendant's. 
Mr. Trotman had only taken the above music-hall 
some months since, and it was already conducted in 
an able way. In fact, it was one of the best music- 
halls in London, and no doubt Mr. Trotman was 
transgressing against the law in ignorance. Mr. 
Knox had decided a case on Saturday last, and con- 
victed the parties, and there was no doubt a con- 
viction would be passed against the whole of the 
defendants. A great number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the theatres had met the proprietors of 
the theatres, and they had agreed that no scene in 
any part of a stage-play should be played in any 
music-hall. A great deal had been said by the 
public about the jealousy between the theatres and 
music-halls, but the theatres did not wish to press 
harshly against the proprietors of the mueic-halls. 
The summonses would be withdrawn by Mr, Trot- 
man paying the costs of the prosecution which had 
been incurred. 

Mr. Beard said only one scene had been played 
by Mr. Trotman, who had lately taken the Bedford 
Music Hall. It was well conducted, and was very 
well m ed, and Mr. Trotman had placed in his 
(Mr. ’s) hands, and he had agreed to, Mr. 
Williams's proposals. 

The summonses were then withdrawn on the 
defendants paying the costs. 

Mr. Chance appointed Wednesday to give his 
decision in the case of Carlo Gatti, the sig amon 
of Gatti’s Music Hall, in the Westminster Bridge 
Road, who was summoned a fortnight ago for 

orming on three occasions a “stage play” at 
establishment, against the Act 6 and 7 Vic., 


and the barber conveyed to the audience in a) cap. 68, 
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The learned Magistrate said the only question 
was, whether the piece performed, ‘ Enchant- 
ment,” was in the nature of a ‘stage play.” 
The 23rd section stated what was a stage play, 
ard added that, ‘or other entertainment of the 
stage, or part thereof.” After the evidence he 
could have no doubt as to the piece coming within 
the Act as a “stage play.” There could be no 
stage play without a plot, and, no matter how 
meagre the plot, if there was any plot at all, it 
became a stage play. He had only to do with 
the three ovcasions—the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
November. He did not know whether the 
prosecutors sought for heavy penalties. 

Mr. Brown said the agsociation had no wish to 
obtain heavy penalties, but only required to be 
paid the costs that had been incurred. By the 
2let section the magistrate would see that the 
expenses could be first paid before any of the 
penalties went to the Crown. The costs in this 
case would be about £25. 

Some objection was made to that sum, and 

Mr. Brown said that the Police Act did not 
govern the expenses in question. 

Mr. Chance said that he should inflict a 
nominal penaly of 53. for each performance, and 
£20 for costs. 
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A MUSIC SWINDLE. 





John William Trayherne, 28, a stout, dark- 
looking man, described as a music traveller, of 
Alexandra Terrace, King’s Road, Chelsea, was 
charged at Southwark with stealing two pianofortes 
and other musical instruments from the premises of 
Mr. William Haite, music-dealer, 28, Great Dover 
Street, Borough, and with forging an I O U for £31, 
with intent to defraud. 

The prosecutor, a young man, said that he knew 
the prisoner as a hawker of cheap music, and had 
bought some of him on two or three occasions. On 
Saturday, the 10th inst., he entered witness's shop, 
and said, ‘I have something good to show you; 
they are for another party, but I will let you have 
some of them.’’ Witness selected 8s. worth of the 
music, and offered to pay for it, but the prisoner 
said he did not want it, but he might oblige him by 
putting his name on a piece of paper, under the 
sum of 8s. Witness examined the paper, and, 
seeing no other writing on it, signed his name, as 
requested, The prisoner then doubled up the 
paper, and asked him to sign his name on the other 
end of the paper. Witness was surprised at this, 
and objected, when the prisoner said it was all 
right; ho merely meant it as a check on his 
employer, one half he gave the master, and the 
other he kept himself, After considerable per- 
suasion witness signed the paper, and the prisoner 
left the shop. On the Tuesday evening following 
the man came again, and asked for the loan of 1s., 
and the next day he paid him the other 2s., which 
he said was all right. On the following evening, 
however, he came again, accompanied by two men, 
and, showing him the paper he had signed, de- 
manded £81 3s., which he said witness owed him. 
He flourished the document in witness's face, and, 
in a bullying manner, said, “Are you prepared 
to pay me this I O U of yours?” Witness 
became alarmed, and for some moments could 
not say a word, He then said that he did 
not owe anything, and that it was a robbery and 
a swindle. The prisoner said it had been owing 
to him two years, and if he did not pay the money 
at once he must take what goods he had. The 
prisoner told him to send to his father for the money, 
as he must have it; and witness then offered to call 
the landlady and leave her in charge of the shop, 
whilst they proceeded to his father to inquire into 
the matter; but the prisoner said it would not be 
convenient for him to do so, and that he must have 
the cash instanter. After bullying him further, he 
called in the two men and removed from the shop 
two pianos, four violins, two concertinas, two flutes, 
a Canterbury, and other articles. In fact, he stripped 
the shop of all the stock, worth upwards of £50, and 
took them away, not even leaving a list of the goods, 
or a memorandum. Witness was so alarmed that 
he had no power to stop him or eall for assistance, 
but as soon as possible he ran to his father and 
acquainted him with all that had occurred. Soon 
afterwards he saw the man near to a pawnbroker’s 
shop in Drury Lane, and pointed him out to a 
detective policeman. 

Lawrence, a detective, M division, said that he 
asked prisoner to explain why he had taken away 
the goods, when he replied, “ Oh, it’s all right; he 
owed me £81 8s. two years ago, and I wanted the 
money.” At the same time he gave witness a 
paper, on one side of which was written “I O U, 
£31 3s., W. Haite, 28, Great Dover-street ;” and on 
the other side. “ Shouldthe I O U at the back of 
this paper not be paid by me when presented, I 


give full power to the person or persons holding the 
same to immediately take from off the premises, 
situated as below, sufficient furniture or stock-in- 
trade to pay the amount and expenses.—W. Haite, 
28, Great Dover-street.”’ 

The prosecutor said that the signatures and 
address were in his handwriting, but when he wrote 
them all the writing on the paper was ‘ Three 
shillings.”’ 

Marsh, another detective, asked for a remand, 
there being other charges, he said, of a similar 
nature likely to be preferred. 

Remanded till Monday. 








AN ERRATIC THEATRICAL STUDENT. 





A fashionably-dressed person giving the name 
of Joseph Cooke Coz, of ) some Inn, Holborn, 
~ summoned at Bow-street for not paying a cab 
are. 

Garlick, a cabdriver, said that he took the 
defendant and a lady to the amphitheatre, when 
they left the vehicle without paying the fare. 
He waited, and when the defendant came out he 
asked for his fare, 1s., and 1s. 6d. besides; but 
defendant declined to pay anything. 

The defendant requested to be sworn, and then 
said: Lam acaptain of the 20th Regiment on 
half-pay, and am also a theatrical student. I 
suppose I can make a statement although I am 
not a solicitor ? 

Mr. Flowers: Your statement is your evidence. 

Defendant: Well, I got out of the cab and put 
the shilling upon the roof. LIalwaysdoso. The 
cabman has perjured himself. Why are there not 
respectable men for cabdrivers, and why have not 
gentlemen the moral courage, as I have, to come 
forward on such occasions as this? The thing 
would soon be put down then. 

Mr. Flowers said that, as a rule, cabmen were a 
respectable class of persons. 

Defendant: I should like to summon the cab- 
man for neglecting to give me a ticket. 

Mr. Flowers said he should have to take the 
word of the cabman. 

Defendant: Then you take his word in prefer- 
ence to mine? 

Mr. Flowers: You have behaved badly. You 
must pay the money, and 4s, besides for the man’s 
attendance at the Court. 

Defendant (putting on his hat): I have always 
paid 203. in the pound, but I won’t pay a farthing 
of this. Where's my umbrella? ou may lock 


me up. 

The defendant was then placed in. the cells, 
where, after abusing the magistrate and officers, he 
commenced to sing loudly. 











Tur Epvucation Movement.—The inhabitants 
of Leamington have recently been doing and 
acting as if something more useful than fashion- 
able soirées or hunting parties occupied the 
attention of the residents in the Midland waterin 
place. Monday last was the Speech Day at the Col- 
lege, and the occasion was chosen to inaugurate the 
new boarding-house which now forms the western 
side of the quadrangle of the elegant Elizabethan 
structure which adorns the fashionable suburb of 
Binswood. The proceedings were initiated by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire, Lord Leigh, 
patron of the College, and he was surrounded by 
the élite of his neighbours and friends. It was 
expected that Dr. Barry, formerly head-master of 
Cheltenham College, the Bishop of Exeter, and 
other leading educationalists would have been 

resent, but they were unfortunately prevented 
rom attending. Amongst those who took part 
in the proceedings were—Dr. Jephson; Dr. 
O'Callaghan, F.S.A.; the Rev. H. G. Woods, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, &c. 
The prize holders of the term, Mr. J. C. Dicken- 
son and Mr. H. Simpson, and Mr. J. Hull gave 
their prize recitation in English verse, Latin prose 
and verse to a crowded assembly in the large hall 
of the College. The new ing-house has the 
residence of a Master attached to it: under whose 
management it will be conducted. The basement 
and ground floor contain various requisite offices 
also a spacious dining-hall, a school room, as well 
as several private studies, which will be placed at 
the disposal of the most diligent boys. The upper 
floors contain 40 dormitories, bath rooms, and 
other apartments; also separate rooms for 
invalids. ‘The whole is well heated with hot 
water, and thoroughly ventilated. The staircases 
are of stone. No expense has been spared to 
ensure health and ccmfort in the minutest 
particular. During the proceedings the scholar- 





ships gained by the students in open competition 
were awarded. —— 


—————— 
REVIEWS, 





The Era Almanack and Annual. 
Epwarp Lepeer. 1871. 

This most useful chronicle of the theatrical yea 

keeps up to the usual mark. It presents its recory 

of a twelvemonth’s gains and a twelvemonth’s logge; 

—the productions, the débuts, and the deaths; i 

has contributions by veteran authors and journalists, 

and a fund of greenroom anecdote and information, 

In short the Era Almanack is always a welcoms 

forerunner of Christmas, and this year exhibits no 

exception to the rule of excellence in compilation, 

The least appropriate thing about this almanack jg 

the Calendar itself. It is made up in the old useless 

fashion, containing nothing that anybody cares to 

remember. We are told when General Monk died, 

when Dublin was lighted with gas, and when 

Belgrade was taken; also the date of the Battle of 

Banbury; but not a single date of the birth or 
death of actor, author, or singer is given, with tho 
exception of the death of Albert Smith. In a recorj 
so useful in other particulars we wonder to find the 
slipslop system on which Insurance almanacks and 
publicans’ calendars are made up. In turning over 
the pages devoted to an enumeration of music hall 
performers, the romantic and distinguished names 
one comes across are calculated to enforce respect, 
In the presence of a Sextilian, of a Secundi, of g 
D’Lonza (what language, please ?) and of a Monsieug 
Voltaire one feels humble, acrobats though these 
gentlemen may be. So with Don Ferreyra—awe 
for whom is not lessened by the intelligence that he 
is a ‘man flute.’’ Logrenia is a ventriloquist, and 
not the oxide of some metal. And Amy Rosalind 
is a lady in the comic line, despite the romantic 
character of her name. 

Among the contributions of old hands the one 
that strikes us as funniest and certainly the wittiest 
is an analysis of the Doetor in ‘ Macbeth.’ Itis 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks, who calls it ‘ Macbeth's 
Medical Man.” From the following extract its 
humour may be gauged. 

He is unceremoniously called in the book “A 
Scotch Doctor.” Let us (with due reverence) 
examine the Shakespearean text and see what man- 
ner of medical man he was. Of course, apology for 
any dissertation, slight or exhaustive, or any Shake- 
spearian character, important or unimportant, would 
be an impertinence. The gentleman’s name is tot 
given. e may presume that he was a general 
practitioner from Inverness, and that he was sent 
for when Queen Maebeth’s health was found to be 
out of order, and she was habitually ‘ broken of her 
rest.’ When he is introduced, which is not until 
just before the great scene of sonnambulism, he is 
called a ‘Doctor of Physic,” but there were in 
Shakespeare’s times no acts very distinctly defining 
the various branches of the healing art. He is 
brought on in company with a waiting gentlewoman. 
It does not appear that the two are on very 
terms. The doctor and the lady-in-waiting had for 
two nights been watching the Queen, and the former 
somewhat rudely says that he can*perceive no truth 
in the attendant’s report about the ‘sleepwalking. 
Perhaps he was cross at having been kept out of bed 
for two nights, and to no result, and probably he 
muttered something about the eagerness of some 
people to tell strange things. The lady is short and 
reticent with him, and, in fact, snubs him in a way 
which rather tends to show that she looked on him 
only as a sort of apothecary. A great doctor of physic 
would have brought her to her senses with half 
word, or with half a smile. He obtains a pretty full 
account of her Majesty’s nocturnal doings, which 
began when “his Majesty went into the field.” 
But to his demand as to what the Queen says in her 
sleepwalking the lady replies that she will not tell. 
The doctor, who has profoundly remarked that it is 
a great perturbation of nature for a person to receive 
the benefit of sleep and yet do the effect of watching, 
insists that he ought to be told, but im vein, | 
have no witness.” This was a Nery wd and 
careful Scottish lady—observe the Shakespeateat 
truth of observation. Had she spoken out frankly 
we should have been obliged to assume that La 
Macbeth had engaged an English or an 
attendant. 

Then we have the Sleepwalking Scene. Here we 
are bound to admit that the doctor does not shine. 
Perhaps he was vexed that the lady-in-waiting was 
right after all. He makes the most commonplace 
exclamations of astonishment—“ You see, h 
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Lady Macbeth’s words, but continues to interject 
old womanly exclamations—‘‘ Do you mark that!” 
«Go to, go to!” ‘* What a sigh is there!” Of 
course all this is valuable by-play, and helps the 
actress, but Shakespeare never sacrifices his charac- 
ters to stage exigences. He meant this doctor to 
pe a very humdrum personage. The case is quite 
beyond him, and when Lady Macbeth has with- 
drawn he gives it up. He arrives at the conelusion 
that something is wrong, and that she has some- 
thing on her mind. Instead of exhibiting a com- 
posing draught —Lady Macbeth had the materials 
at hand in her dressing-room—we know that—he 
observes that it is a case for a clergyman rather 
than a doctor. Now he knows that there is no 
clergyman on the premises, and that nobody of 
that sort, except some army chaplain, is likely to 
be near them at suchatime. But he feels that he 
must say something to keep up his dignity in the 
eyes of the lady attendant, so he imposingly 
remarks, 
“I think, but dare not speak.” 


Probably the lady is reminded of a certain owl of 
Cambria. But she merely says, sarcastically, 
“Good night, good doctor,” and goes away. It is 
fair to him however, to note that he advises that all 
means of annoyance be kept from the patient, as 
she might be tempted to arash act. There is no 
evidence that the slightest attention was paid to this 
suggestion, and in fact, the inference from events is 
rather the other way. 

We have seen how the Scotch Doctor behaves in 
the presence of the one thing which it was his 
business to attend to. That is, he utterly neglects 
it, and advises somebody else to see to it. Now let 
us behold him in company with King Macbeth. 
Here it must be admitted that there is excuse for a 
quiet Scotch Doctor being a great deal frightened. 
The King loses no time in emitting the most terrific 
execrations, and then declares himself to be sick at 
heart. The medical man bas, of course, nothing to 
say to this. Lady Macbeth was a much better 
doctor, and told her husband, when he made a 
similar declaration, that he only wanted a good 
night’s rest, But this Inverness gentleman had 
nothing whatever to recommend. Still, he is 
“pawky.” When the husband inquires after his 
wife, the doctor speaks as if he had studied her 
case with all his might, and states that there is not 
so much the matter with her, but that fancies keep 
her awake. The King regally commands him to 
cure her of that, and demands whether he cannot 
do so. The helpless adviser mumbles out that in 
such matters the patient must doctor himself. It 
is not wonderful that the fiery soldier bursts upon 
him with scorn. But Macbeth is not the man to 
waste his wrath upon such a small person, and while 
the royal armour is being put on he grimly amuses 
himself by ‘‘chaffing” the poor doctor—there is 
no other word forit. He pours out medical images, 
and in a taunting way applies them to public affairs. 
Of course the Scotch doctor cannot see the jest, but 
when Macbeth drops his fierce jocularity, and 
supposing that the other may possibly have heard 
something about the English besiegers (though, as 
the unfortunate certainly has not lately ‘‘ been his 
rounds,” it is rather unreasonable in the King to 
expect gossip), he demands whether he has heard of 
the enemies. To which the doctor makes the most 
watery, feeble, sycophantish of replies— 

“Aye, my good lord. Your royal preparation 

Makes us hear something.” 
Preparation is probably not used in a medical sense, 
but it is clear that the doctor is horribly uncom- 
fortable, says the first weak thing that comes into 
his head, and is greatly relieved when the terrible 
King goes out. Then his last speech, and his first 
that has any honesty in it, is— 

“Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here.” 
Profit brought him there. He is not ashamed to 
own it. He did not come for the honour of attend- 
ing on royalty, or for the nobler purpose of re- 
lieving affliction. He came for the bawbees, or 
Whatever represented them in Invernesshire in 
those days. And so he disappears. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron tells a true story of a Proud 
Pantaloon who never abated his dignity even when 
getting knocked about, and who “ took a lofty view 
of the character,’ and gave a new reading of it. 
Mr. Buckstone gives a reminiscence of Edmund 
Kean—an anecdote of his kindness to his poor 
confréres. Mr. Tom Taylor has also a true story— 
one relating to the Far West. Mr. Benjamin 
Webster contributes an extract from Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities about a theatre erected 


Era Almanack must be judged. Mr. E. L. Blan- 
chard’s antiquarian notes are interesting; and Mr. 
C. L. Gruneisen’s summary of the Italian opera 
season of 1870 is judicious. The following are Mr. 


Gruneisen’s speculation as to the opera of the 
future. 


The withdrawal of Mr. Wood from any opera 
speculation in the future year, only leaves it open 
to another capitalist to enter the field. As the 
musical world has lost all confidence in Covent 
Garden Theatre being any more the Temple of Art, 
there will naturally be other attempts made to carry 
out the pledges of 1847. Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
now in the hands of Lord Dudley, has been un- 
fortunately so reconstructed that, with its boxes and 
stalls held on leases, it cannot pay, given full attend- 
ance every night of the season. The position of 
Covent Garden is curious, for there are so many 
interests at stake. The contributors to the loan for 
rebuilding the theatre after the fire include the 
names of the Duke of Bedford (the ground landlord) 
for £15,000, Messrs. C. T. Lucas and T. Lucas for 
£10,000, Col. Meyrick £5000, E. Antrobus and 
Sir Marjeribanks £5000, Mr. Billings £5000, Mr. 
Maynard £5000, besides Sir George Armytage, 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Ouvry, Mr. Coulthurst, Mr. 
Wickham, Mr. E. M. Barry, and others. The 
lease is granted to Mr. Gye, at a ground rent of 
£850 per annum, the deed being deposited with 
Coutts and Co. The interest on the entire loan to 
rebuild the theatre amounts toa largesum. The 
trustees have power to reassign on payment of 
principal and interest; but in default there is a 
proviso that if interest be in arrear for three months 
or premiums of insurance be not paid, the lessee is 
to be considered as a tenant, at a rent of £4000 per 
annum. But this proviso is without prejudice to 
right of foreclosure and ejectment and other 
remedies for compelling payment of principal and 
interest. The trustees have power to take possession 
of the mortgaged premises, and either manage, or 
let, or sell the same, and appoint a manager and 
receiver of rents, if necessary. Besides this deed of 
security for the contributors to the rebuilding of 
Covent Garden, there is still the legal question 
pending between Colonel Brownlow Knox and Mr. 
Gye, which is now before the House of Lords in 
the shape of an appeal. 








(Cramer & Co. Limrrep.]} 


“* The Blarney Quadrilles.” On favourite Irish Airs. 

Arranged by P. Mu.HoLuanp, 

Very good for dancing, as indeed is all Irish 
music. The airs selected are not the hackneyed 
ones so usually chosen. They will serve well as 
lively music for the juveniles. 








[A. Hammonp & Co.] 


“The Empress of My Soul.” Song. Written by 

Curtis Herne. Music by C. Gounop. 

This is in many respects a well written song, and 
characteristic of its composer’s manner; but the 
style is hardly suited to the words. There is an 
extraordinary interpolation of four bars of symphony 
between two lines of each verse where the sense 
admits of no break. Possibly Mr. Gounod is not to 
blame for this. The effect of the whole is rather 
dreary, though much will depend on the singer. 
The copy before us is in F, common time, the voice 
ranging from C to G twelve notes. An edition may 
also be had in A flat, 





“The Beggar Woman.” Song. Words by Cuntis 

Heinz. Composed by C. Gounop. 

The words are cynical and unattractive, and are 
evidently written carelessly, or hastily, The 
melody (in G minor, 12-8 time) is worthy of a better 
subject. We hardly think M. Gounod wrote the 
melody for the words: it would seem rather that 
the latter had been written to match the music, If 
so the task is not well done. 

The Parted, ‘‘We Miss Thee at Home,” 

Composed by Joun Barnett. 

This song reaches us accompanied by a printed 
slip as follows:—‘ Special Telegrams,—(From our 
London Correspondent.)—London, Tuesday.—Court 
News.—The Queen was present at the Parish 
Church of Orathie on Sunday, attended by the 


Song. 





by the Aidile Scaurus; and Mr. John Oxenford a 
feeble paper on toy theatres. It is not by these 
two contributions that the literary portion of the 


Duchess of Roxburgh, the Marchioness of Ely, and 
Viscount Bridport. At a masical soirée at Bal- 


-—— 


Parted,’’ composed by Mr. John Barnett, was sung 
by the Princess Louisa with great feeling, to the 
delight of her Majesty and the distinguished party. 
Tho Marquis of Lorne sang Gounod’s charming 
romance for a tenor voice, ‘The Empress of my 
Soul,’ with much artistic taste and finish.” Any 
comment of our own on @ song so recommended is 
almost needless; but we think the Princess may 
claim the chief merit of delighting “her Majesty 
and the distinguished party.” Mr, Barnett can 
hardly write ill; but we have seldom seen greater 
twaddle than the words of The Parted.” 








[Brewer & Co.] 


“Au Revoir.” Morceau Sentimentale pour Piano 
parC, A. ERRENFECHTER, 

A pretty little waltz motivo, nicely arranged, and 
worthy of good playing. There are no mechanical 
difficulties, the interest is sustained throughout, and 
the piece is commendably brief, 














[Rixon anv ARNALD,] 

Kyrie Eleison and Sanctus, composed hy Monroy 
LarHam, 

An effective setting, after the old Anglican manner, 
of the Responses and Sanctus in the Communion 
Service. They are in far better taste than many 
late compositions of a similar kind. 








A FAMOUS COTTAGE. 





Just outside one of the villages round Paria now 
in the occupation of the Prussians stands a 
cottage. The village is called Montmorency, after 
the chivalrous race who comes of that soil. 
About a hundred years ago there came to dwell 
in this quiet cottage a man greater than all the 
Montmorencys—Jean Jacques Rousseau. It was 
professedly to a hermitage that this great man, so 
full of paltry littlenesses, came, on the invitation 
of Madame d’ Epinay. Had he lived the life of a 
hermit it would have been better for his own 
reputation and forthe peacefulness of that pleasant 
coterie of which the valiey of Montmorency was 
the centre; or had he not been a cynic savage 
with a dash of lust—a double of Swift—he might 
have lived and died happily in the society he 
found ready to welcome him, comprising as it did 
Grimm, the graceful and spirited historian; the 
poet St. Lambert, none the less deserving the 
title of the “gentleman of the pen and the sword” 
because our Hennse Walpole, in that sour way of 
his, called him a pretentious and lackadaisical 
jackanapes; the two sisters, Mesdames d’Hou- 
detot and d’Epinay, and others, of whom it were 
tedious to write. But the cynic philosopher came 
like the apple of discord. He loved one sister, 
and then abused her like a brute; he transferred 
his love, such as it was, to the other, who bore 
with his folly for the sake of his genius; then he 
packed up ie tay baggage, and came higher up 
the hill to this other house on the left—the 
cottage of Montlouis. It is, however, his first 
residence which is the original ‘* Hermitage" — 
so long a shrine of idolatry with the French 
Republicans. If you, too, are a worshipper of 
Rousseau, you had better spare your feelings by — 
refraining from making a pilgrimage to the 
Hermitage. There came to it after Rousseau 
left it Grétry, the famous composer, and Grétry 
shares with ju the memorial trophies of the 
Hermitage. Indeed, Grétry has the biggest half 
of them, for he has a bust on the front with bas 
reliefs, and a laudatory inscription; and Rousseau 
is but commemorated by a painted notice calling 
attention to his chestnut tree, which, by the way, 
is very rotten. You can buy the whole concern if 
you like; for there is a notice nailed on the 
chestnut tree, “ this house to sell or let ;” and 
the Second Empire bas clapped an un 
number on it; so that the other name of the 
Hermitage is 47, Rue de St. Brice. Inside it isa 
wreck, and it is the habitation presently of a 
Corporalschaft of the 96th Regiment of Prussian 
infantry. Rousseau ended that unsociable dis- 
contented life of his at Ermonville, a village 
far away to the east; and we are told that when 
the Prussians under Blucher came on to Paris, in 
1814, hoste of them made pilgrimages to the sago’s 
tomb. The honest Teutons now in the Hermitage 
don't appear to know anything about the, 
shines of Geneva, and if firewood rans scarce, 





moral, a few evenings since, a new ballad “ The 


will probably burn his chestnut tree. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


HERVE’S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


ALADDIN IL: 


OR, 


A NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD LAMP, 





THE WORDS BY 


ALFRED THOMPSON. 


MUSIC BY 


HERVE. 


COMPOSER OF 


‘‘ CHILPERIC ;” “‘LE PETIT FAUST.” 





Opera complete (Words and Music 8vo. size), 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Songs, and Dance 
Music will be shortly published. 


—~——eenerr ees 


FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT NEXT WEEK. 





~ 


This Opera is to be produced for the first 
time at the Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday, the 
24th inst., of which a success is anticipated 
greater than those of Mons, Hervé's previous 
productions, 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year eo ee ne + lbs. 6d. 
0 BORE ee eo ee ee o 88. 
»» Quarter .. ‘ ee 43. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Carqure AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUB 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kixc-staezt, Recent-staxeT, W 
Orrices : 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W 
AND 
59, Fieet Street, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. A.M.—We cannot say. 
F, Pengrra,—Tho work has not yet been produced in 
London, though performed in the Colonies. 








Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—-——~<.>——— 
It is requested that in future all communica- 


tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1870. 








Nachbaur has fallen ill of typhoid fever at 
Munich. 





The “ Contessa d’Amalfi” has been well received 
at Turin. 





Mrs. Emily Pitt is engaged to appear at the Opera 
Comique on the 26th inst. 





The Theatre Santarelli at Forli has tumbled to 
pieces since the last earthquake. 





‘* Bombastes Furioso” will be produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre on Boxing-night. 





‘‘T’Ombre” has been translated and produced at 
Madrid under the title ‘‘La Sombra, Illusion de 
Amor.” 





At Rome “J due Foscari” is having a run. 
Fifteen performances have not exhausted its 
interest. 





Miss Helen Faucit has been playing Lady 
Macbeth in Liverpool, and has had a splendid re- 
ception. 





A set of part-songs for male voices, by M. Gounod, 
has just been published in Germany; where his 
music has taken deep root. 





A Jewish theatre was opened last month at War- 
saw, and the season wus inaugurated by the appro- 
priate production of a Biblical drama entitled 
“ Judith.” 





It has been stated that Mdme. Arabella Goddard 
thinks of retiring from artistic life. The regret will 
be universal if in the prime of her powers she 
inflicts on executive art so great a loss. 





An actor, Mr. G. C. Chaplin, fractured his collar- 
bone whilst playing Jem Dalton, in “ The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, at the Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, a 





few days ago, 


“| “© Bearté.” 


——<—— 
Miss Montgomery, the daughter of the well-knowy 
composer and musical director, Mr. W. H. Moni. 
gomery, appears as the White Cat, in Mr, F, ¢, 
Burnand’s forthcoming burlesque at the Globe 
Theatre. 

The indisposition of Miss Alleyne, the manageres; 
of the Globe Theatre, issevere. If possible she yjjj 
re-appear after a few weeks’ rest, in a new anj 
original drama, when her present company will hays 
undergone certain changes. 





Punch returns thanks, in the name of the Britig, 
public, to the critics who damned that bad play, 
Punch, however, does not returp 
thanks for an equal service in the matter of that 
bad play, ‘‘ E—LIZ—abeth.” 





Mr. Cusins, the conductor of the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, has written an oratorio on 
the subject ‘* Gideon,” which will be the noxt sacred 
work produced. It is short—not exceeding an hou 
and a half. 





Fraulein Josephine Gallmeyer, the well-known 
actress of Vienna, has just finished a short piece for 
the stage, entitled ‘* Aus purem Hasz”—Out of Pure 
Spite. According to the Illustrirte Zeitung it will 
shortly be brought out at the German Theatre of 
Pesth. 





Karl Kutzkow’s new drama, “' Der Gefangene von 
Metz,’ will be performed at Leipsic this season, 
The story of the drama belongs to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and has no reference to the present war, 
After its run, a new tragedy, by Dr. Hans Marbach, 
entitled ‘* Timoleon,”’ will be brought out. 





The Lord Mayor, as Chairman of the City Com. 
mittee of the Captain Relief Fund, has received, 
cheque for £100 in aid of it from Mr. Chatterton, 
being the proceeds of a morning performance of the 
drama “ Amy Robsart” last week. ll the per- 
formers gave their services gratuitously on the 
occasion, 





Here is the refrain of another glorification of the 
‘* radiant gleam of betrothal.”” Mr. Robert Buchanan 
will doubtless add it to his scrap-book. 


“Hark! the bells are merrily ringing, 
Over the Highlands their sound is borne; 
Hear the maidens joyously singing, : 
Welcome the beautiful Bride of Lorne?” 

In the bells and singing maidens every body will re- 


cognise the familiar features of a Scotch landscape, 





Mdme. Celeste, on her farewell presented several 
of her old friends with tokens of her regard for them 
at parting. Amongst others, we may mention 4 
diamond bracelet to Mrs. Alfred Mellon, diamond 
earrings to Mrs. Billington, and a valuable locket, 
containing an exquisitely finished portrait of herself, 
to Mr. Billington, with the following inscription :— 
‘¢ To John Billington, esq., from Mdme. Celeste, asa 
token of her esteem and regard.” 





Who would have thought there were so many 
genera of hats in the world? A theatrical hatter 
advertises his readiness to supply the ‘' Character 
Hats, Napoleonic, Charles I., Louis XVI. Clerical, 
Regal, Caledonian, Brigand, African, Clown, Shovel, 
Old Guard, Helmet, John Bull, Cardinal, Pork-pie, 
Sugar-loaf, Robespierre, Quaker, Inquisitor, Som- 
brero, Naval, Military, Slouch, Hollandias, 
Brummel, Beau Nash, Long Stage, Road, Dick 
Turpin, Groom, Old English, Beadle, Cheap John, 
Cad, Fantail, Police, Bailiff’s, Bishop, and Fire 
Brigade.” 





Miss Marie Krebs has been playing in New York, 
Alluding to a difficult program, the Weekly Review 
says of her: That all of these compositions taxed 
the technical ability of the young pianist, is 4 
matter of course; but this is of little moment 
compared with the other requirements they involved. 
Thus, Beethoven's Sonata appealed to the mental 
resources of the pianist in such a way as to cause 
some apprehension that one so young could not do 





full justice to all that is needed. But Miss Krebs 
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accomplished her task in a most remarkable 
manner, and gave full evidence that she not only 
has completeness of technics, but also a fine musical 
understanding, and a thoroughly artistic nature. 
The Toccata, by Schumann, only attempted by the 
few pianists hors de ligne Europe can boast of, she 
mastered equally well, but we should have likeda 
little more repose. It wasa powerful rendering, but, 
on the whole, rather too wild. 





An incident occurred on Thursday night at St. 
James’s Theatre, which ought to prove a warning. 
The audience had for some time been greatly annoyed 
py loud talking and laughing proceeding from a stage- 
pox, and in the midst of one of the most trying 
parts of Fernande the noise became so unbearable 
that Mrs. Hermann Vezin stopped herself, and, 
turning to the box, said, ‘‘ that the business of the 
stage could not possibly go on with such continual 
interruption.” It need hardly be added that the 
remark of the actress met with the entire approval 
of the audience, whose applause was unanimous. 

The competition for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and Potter Exhibition took place on Monday at the 
Royal Academy of Music, the examiners being the 
Principal (Professor Sterndale Bennett), Mr. F. R. 
Cox, Mr. W. Dorrell, Mr. John Hullah, Mr. H. C. 
Lunn, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and Mr. Brinley Richards. The results were as 
follows :—Westmorland Scholarship—Miss Mary 
Crawford (elected), Miss Pocklington, Miss Rebecca 
Jewell, Miss Frith, and Miss Goode (highly com- 
mended). Potter Exhibition—Miss Agnes A. 
Channel (elected), Miss Field, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Gardner, and Miss Waite (highly commended). 








It is almost impossible to estimate all the delights 
which the coming Christmas is to produce. For 
instance among other enjoyments is the following : 


The Messrs. SANGER have great pleasure in announcing 
to their many friends in London and the Provinces that they 
have succeeded in producing an Entertainment on such an 
elaborate scale that will fully sustain their reputation as 
caterers for public amusements. 

The BLESSINGS of PEACE 
And the HORRORS of WAR 
will be portrayed by a staff of 700 people, and the Entire 
Stud of the Company. 


The latter portion of the show has already been 
exhibited across the Channel by a stud and staff 
yet larger than the Messrs. Sanger’s. But it 
hardly falls in the category of “public amuse- 
ments”’—it is amusing neither to the actors nor 
onlookers. The first part of the same exhibition is 
supposed to be represented at home; but even that 
is not amusing to the Germans—at all events they 
are disposed to quarrel with us for monopolising it. 





The best introduction to the lectern is a law-suit 
about a marriage. Miss Longworth gave readings 
soon after her series of actions against Major Yel- 
verton; it is now the turn of the lady in the 
famous suit Godrich versus Godrich. The object of 
the reading, it has been stated, is to raise funds to 
prosecute the suit which has been carried on in the 
Divorce Court. The proceedings were announced 
to-commence at eight o’clock, but after the lapse of 
a quarter of an hour a gentleman stated that the 
gentleman who was to have presided at the piano 
had not put in an appearance. Mrs. Godrich then 
read from the Shylock scene in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” and from the Hubert scene in “ King 
John. She likewise read the ‘Bridge of Sighs” 
and the ‘Gambler's Wife.” Mrs. Godrich 
possesses good enunciation, and took her part with 
an ability hardly to be expected in one who had 
not passed through a dramatic training. No doubt 
there is much dramatic genius lying fallow in many 
a sleepy household, which only requires a Divorce 
suit to call into action. 





There is, it appears, in existence, a farce, the 
joint work of Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, as 
yet unpublished, except for private circulation. The 
title of the piece is “‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary.” A 
writer in the January number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine gives, from memory, the following extract, 
Which is evidently the work of Dickens :— 


“No, sir, I will not leaye the house! I will not leave 





the establishment without my child, my boy. My boy, 
sir, which he were his mother’s hope and his father’s 
pride, and no one as I am aweer on’s joy. Vich the 
name as was giv’ to this blessedest of infants and 
vorked in best Vitechapel mixed upon a pincushion, 
and ‘Save the mother’ likewise, were Abjalom, after 
his own parential father, Mr. Nightingale, who no 
other ways than by being guv’ to liquor, lost a day's 
vork at the veelwright business, vich it was but 
limited, Mr. Skylark, being veels of donkey-chaises 
and goats; and yun vas even drawn by geese for a 
wager, and came up the aisle o’ the parish church 
one Sunday arternoon by reason of the perwerseness 
of the animals, as could be testified by Mr. Wix the 
beadle afore he died of drawing on Vellinton boots 
to which he was not accustomed, after an ’earty 
meal of roast beef and a pickled walnut, to which he 
were too parjial! Yes, Mr. Robin Redbreast, in the 
marble fontin of that theer church was he baptized 
Abjalom, vich never can be unmade or undone, I am 
proud to say, not to please nor give offence to no 
one, nohows and noveres, sir,” 





A Sunday paper whose “ Topics of the Week” are 
printed in large type and attributed to a veteran 
journalist, has the following estimate of Dumas. 


“All his books are readable, and many of them 
are delightful. You did not go to them for history 
or morals, or the spoony reflections with which 
English novelists pad out their volumes, but for a 
stirring story, and for a sort of wit, and you got both. 
He certainly had no ‘ purpose’ (except that of selling 
his books), and this was a very great comfort. He 
would no more have thought of setting one of his 
women to self-examination, or any other religious 
exercise, to be performed either blasphemously or 
sentimentally, as in our female writers’ novels, than 
he would have set her down to hem a towel or break 
stones. But he made her saucy, loving, victorious, 
and you liked him and forgave her. If the improv- 
ing and disagreeable novelist who call Dunias a mere 
tale-teller would study and imitate him, they would 
lessen the affliction which they cause to those who 
are doomed to read new books.” 


If this comparison means anything it is instituted 
at the exapense of such female novelists as 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. These writers 
are noted for mental analysis; and we are told 
that they are inferior in genius to a man whose 
stories, even if they were his own, exhibit no 
character whatever—nothing but a throng of 
incidents. If Alexandre Dumas is superior to 
George Eliot, so is any wholesale contractor of 
fiction for our Penny Dreadfuls. 





The prospects of the Crystal Palace at Sydenbam 
take a gloomy tinge from the Directors’ last report. 
In the receipts during the year is a diminution of 
£5000, the visitors having been fewer, and the 
receipts from rental having fallen; while on the 
other hand a slight increase of rates and taxes has 
been enforced, and the expenditure for repairs 
remains very heavy. A dividend of one per cent. has 
been declared. It is unfortunate that an institution 
which has so salutary an influence morally and 
esthetically, should be in a pecuniary position far 
below that of a vulgar music hall, and that it should 
only be able to keep up at all by importing some of 
the least objectionable features of the latter. But 
the blame lies in human nature, not in the Sydenham 
directors. They have tried elevating entertainment : 
they offer rare flowers, exquisite music, admirable 
statuary, magnificent scenery; but the people care 
for none of these—or do not care to the extent of 
making them pay. They crave Cockney delights— 
the tight-rope dancer, the ballet, the trapeze perfor- 
mer, the juggler, the pantomime, the fireworks ; and 
only when these needs are supplied—and even then 
only niggardly—will they support the enterprise. 
The Crystal Palace authorities are unfortunate in 
many ways. The fire which destroyed the Tropical 
Department was a real calamity which in the present 
state of the finances is almost irremediable. Nothing 
short of a Government grant could set up again that 
magnificent collection of equatorial spoils. 





A correspondent from Klausenberg in Hungary 
writes: ‘ Looking back on the late Boucicault 
controversy, it may interest you to learn that, as 
regards our prices of admission, the boxes on the 
grand tier are 3 florins 15 kroutzers; on the pit 
tier, 2 florins 60 kreutzers; on the first tier, 2 florins 
10 kreutzers ; fauteuils, 1 florin ; pit stalls, 60 to 70 





kreutzers; pit, 40 kreutzers; and gallery, 20 
kreutzers ; or for the season of 128 nights, extend- 
ing over six months, from the Ist of November :— 


Florins. £sa 4d. 
Grand Tier Box ........ 804 or 25 0 0 
- f. SO nr tu ws 
Wisst Taek Bok ...0000000% 192 , 1615 0 
DONE sca 5 cese ec ces 80 , 610 0 


Three kreutzers go to a penny, and sixty kreutzers 
to a florin; so that the admission to the grand tier 
is about 5s. 5d. The fauteuils, for which 1s. 8d. is 
charged really correspond to our orchestra stalls, 
for the pit is divided into pit stalls and the pit 
proper, which latter is simply standing room. The 
decorations are white and gold, and the boxes are 
papered red. The only private box possessing the 
luxury of curtains is the one appropriated to the 
reception of the Governor of Transylvania, and this 
box occupies about the same position in the theatre 
as her Majesty’s box at Covent Garden. The 
lighting is not brilliant, for we possess no gas at 
Klausenberg, but thirty-five to forty judiciously 
placed moderator oil-lamps, added to ‘the usual 
number of footlights, form the best obtainable 
substitute. We possess no less than three distinct 
companies attached to our theatre, viz., a tragedy 
and comedy company, opera bouffe company, and a 
serious operacompany. Tho program and company 
are changed every evening, and the theatre is open 
every day of the week, Sunday included. We can- 
not, therefore, very well complain of either lack of 
theatrical amusements, or want of novelty, for the 
same piece is never played on two consecutive nights, 
and, unless very popular, never more than five or 
six times during the entire season. All the per- 
formances are in the Hungarian language, not in 
the German.” 





Captain George Atkinson, late her Majesty's 
agent at Muscat, has been buried with military 
honours at Versailles. The ceremony, with its 
musical accompaniments and reverent surroundings, 
has delighted the Daily Telegraph and suggested 
a train of reflections in that journal's peculiar style, 
In the first place very high honours were paid to 
Captain Atkinson's memory by the Prussian 
military authorities. General Voight-Rhetz, the 
commandant of Versailles, attended in person, and 
the Crown Prince was represented by two aides-de 
camp. A full military band preceded the coffin, 
which was enveloped in the ample folds of the Union 
Jack, and large detav...cents of cavalry and infantry 
closed the procession. And so, to the strains of 
Kuhlau’s March and a grand old Lutheran 
Hymn, the funeral train wended its ways to the 
cemetery. No salute was fired over the grave: but 
just as the coffin was being lowered there thundered 
forth, by a curious coincidence, from the distant 
French forts a great salvo of cannon. At this 
point the Daily Telegraph waxes picturesque. 


‘‘Had the Dead March in Saul been substituted 
for Kuhlau’s music and the Lutheran Hymn, the 
mourners round Captain Atkinson’s grave might 
have fancied themselves at home, and assisting at 
one of the most beautiful and pathetic of English 
celebrations—a soldier's funeral. None can tell 
whence we got the pattern of that ceremony. In no 
foreign army is the rite identical with ours. It is 
unique and unapproachable in its infinite beauty 
and its infinite sadness. The flag-draped coffin, 
with the, skako and sword on the lid; the muffled 
drums; the long, wailing notes of Handel’s noble 
dirge; the soldiers with the muzzles of their rifles 
to the ground; the horse, all draped in black, with 
the dead soldier’s boots, empty and reversed, dang- 
ling from the saddle-bow, all these are, none can tell 
why, thoroughly and exclusively English. Military 
funerals abroad are very grand and pompous shows, 
but they lack the simple symmetry of the British 
soldier’s following.’’ 


They most certainly do; and they also lack a 
ghoulish element peculiar to some British journals’ 
mortuary leaders. For example the death of this 
modest English gentleman in an invaded land, 
inspires the Daily Telegraph to utter this rabid 
scream over his grave :— 


‘The Death of 1870 has with ‘ beauti- 
ful corpses.’ His house was mye | Hall, where 
nobody dressed for dinner, In lieu of the decorous 
toilet whom 
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his board have assumed an aspect which has just 
been set forth with much terseness and vigour by 
Mr. Spurgeon, in a well-meant but irrational letter 
to the King of Prussia and the Emperor Napoleon, 
Brains blown out, bones shattered, limbs gashed, 
hearts bleeding, entrails protrading—such has been 
the fashionable wear with those who have dined 
with Death in the campaign of ’70.” 

To this list of horrors the Telegraph might have 


added that of vampire leader-writing, 





OPPORTUNITY AND GUIDANCE. 





All England is, from this time forth, to be 
educated, and the British public is to be made 
thoughtful and cultivated. The youth of this 
country is no longer to be permitted to entertain 
mere chaotic conceptions of the several subjects 
of a liberal education: what is taught is to be 
taught thoroughly and efficiently, and there is to 
be an end of superficiality, and, if possible, of 
even mediocrity. Such of the clever individuals 
who are not engaged in the invention of new 
guns and rifles, or discovering the secrets of 
harmony, and adding to the wonders of acoustics 
are to be at once retained for the purpose of 
supplying proper food for the mental growth of 
the rising generation, and clearing the atmosphere 
of scholarship from its hitherto unhappy epidemics 
of fog and mists. Mnaic will not be forgotten; 
there is shortly to be a great move at South 
Kensington ; and from certain advertisements in 
the public papers we perceive the collegiate 
rulers of our church choirs not only promise 
all little boys inclined to turn choristers board, 
lodging, andthe refinements attendinga knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but certain 
small sums quarterly for the purchase of tops, 
marbles, lollipops, and other time-honoured 
soothers of the demure decorum and _ staid 
conventionalism of the cathedral precincts. Our 
boys must from this time read well, fight well, and 
sing well; and we are about to make the 
materials for a grand and heroic history. 

The progress of the civilization of nations has 
no doubt in modern times been attended with the 
rise or decline of art in music; and should great 
results follow the efforts of our Educational Boards, 
music, whether distinctively patronised or the 
contrary, will without question make some sort of 
advance. But no art can truly or fruitfully grow 
without proper opportunity for its acquirement, and 
wise guidance for the saving of time and the con- 
struction and condensation of attention. The pupil 
should be taught what tolearn,the best way of learn- 
ing,and given everyopportunity for its acquirement. 
If a singer, he must be familiarised with the grand 
songs of olden days, and made to entertain sym- 
pathy with the flery apostles that created them. 
It will never do to sing only Wagner and Meyer- 
beer; Bach and Handel are certain to take their 
revenge some time. If a pianist, Thalberg and 
Liszt may do something, but if Handel and Bach 
be overlooked they will cry out ve victis in no 
unmistakeable tones to the rash and slothful, to 
the misguided and conceited. If an organist, 
without the music of the two giants, the word is 
a mere myth or shadow. If a violinist, he must 
do as Joachim did; attack Bach and master him. 
If a composer, he must learn composition as Bach 
and Handel learnt composition, and study and 
hear their works to see and know what are the 
resulta of such teaching. 

It is quite clear if a boy is to be made a musi- 
cian, he can only be made so by the inspiring 
genius of thechurch musician. The Royal Academy 
people are learning this lesson, for they are at this 
moment practising their Christmas music of Sebas- 
tian Bach. And Mr. Robert Cocks has at last put 
an organ into his Concert Room in Hanover 
Square, and Mr. William Best is to play 
thie evening upon it a movement from 
the clavichord trios of Bach which Dr. Gauntlett 
played on the new organ in Bermondsey Church 
nearly forty years ago; thereby sowing the seed 
for the new organ of Mr, Cocks and the perform- 





| 
ance of Mr. Best. Forty years ago there was 


scant opportunity for playing or realizing the 
greatest works of the great organist—as to 
guidance there was only one Englishman who 
knew much about the great organist or his in- 
strument. It cannot be a matter of surprise that 
| the church musician should be the leading artist in 
music. The opera shuts up, the church never shuts 
|up. Of course we now refer to countries wherein 
| music is specially studied in reference to worship. 
| It is really not worth while to consider the state 
of music in places where this is not the case. We 
may discuss the question of the superiority of 
| German music over Italian, and talk learnedly of 
| the Lutheran Sebastian Bach, the Roman 
Catholic Haydn, and the Pantheistic Dutchman, 
Beethoven. But as all grand art in music has come 
out of the Mass, the Motet, the Antiphon, the 
Te Dewm, and the Choral, the progress of mere 
secular civilization has done much less for music 
than has been commonly imagined. If civiliza- 
tion failsin placing the great living musician in 
the sanctuary he becomes comparatively a 
solitaire, and perhaps half his mission fails. 
Place Sir Michael Costa in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s Cathedral, give him the control of a 
chorus of five hundred voices and a hundred and 
fifty instrumentalists, what would not be done 
for the progress of musical art in England? At 
this time Charles Gounod is with us—what is 
there for him to do? It is said he is writing an 
opera, and completing his oratorio—who is there 
to buy the opera and where is the oratorio to 
come out? There is no church for him, and no 
opera house. Bach without a church would have 
proved but a second-rate organist; and Handel 
without an opera house would never have written 
‘Israel in Egypt,” “Belshazzar,” or ‘Judas 
Maccabeus.’’ Happily for the world, Haydn 
possessed a chapel; fortunate it was that Mozart 
could write quickly, for if not the world would 
have never seen his Masses, or his Requiem, 
and certainly there would have been no “ Zauber- 
flite,” no‘ Don Juan.” The Dutchman, Beethoven, 
when he left his roaring organ at Bonn, was 
comparatively without opportunity or guidance 
in the composition of the Oratorio, Te Deum, 
and Mass. He wrote grand music for an opera, 
but not dramatic music in the strict sense of the 
term. Howshouldhe? He had no apprentice- 
ship in the craft. He made a Grand Mass or 
two, and a Choral Symphony. Malediction on the 
priests who shut him out of the sanctuary! Think 
of his mistakes, think of what he would have 
done had he the mastery of our priests and choirs. 
A mouarch as his patron, would have been better 
than nobody; for we are not of those who place 
any faith in the most thinking public. As Court 
musician, Beethoven would have avoided the only 
blots that mar his school, thoughts, and modes of 
ex pressing them. 

Opera music is of the fashion of this world, 
moribund: it wears out, it dies. All really fine 
church music is alive. The office recitation music 
of the old church, is of time immemorial, yet it 
lives, and as an artistic fact is now of greater 
interest and curiosity than in any period of its 
history. Sir George Smart was once asked to aid 
in bringing out the great eight-voiced Motets of 
Sebastian Bach. “ No,” said the musical knight, 
“that music is of no use until the singers are 
created that can sing it.”” Well, the time has 
come, and the singers are in the flesh, active, 
able, and willing. Sebastian Bach chose to wait, 
as his betters or equals did before him; he knew 
the time must come, and now is his day. Bakers, 
butchers, grocers, cordwainers, and tradesmen, 
and operatives of all grades, sang and played his 
music in his time; it is an old story, history 
repeats itself, and the army of tradesmen and opera- 
tives are going to sing his music now, here, in 
England. And the cathedral organists, the great 
opera lions and lionesses, the superb pianists, the 
Paganini fiddlers, are all going to hear, listen, 
and learn. So much for the church, the church 
musician, and the parish church choir. 





——s 


Without the church—that is to say, shor 
of the spirit of worship, music wears out. Nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago there appeared uner. 
pectedly to a few herdsmen near the small 
and obscure village of Bethlehem, an enormong 
orchestra of choral singers—who when they had 
sung their chorus went away from their audiencg 
and passed into heaven. We read that the singers 
were denizens of a supernal country—that they 
were angels. They were obliged to come and 
herald the wondrous realization of the Incarnation, 
for the world had no singers, no choir, no music, 
and no sanctuary. Music is not given to the 
mere world, and idolatry always destroys it, 
We are now realizing the truth of | this 
aphorism. Germany has been making music with. 
out reference to worship and the sanctuary, aud 
modern German music is all worn out—without soul. 
France has done the same thing, and her school 
has become the Satanic. Charles Gounod is just 
the Robinson Crusoe of Paris. He must haye 
been walking the streets like Campbell's “Last 
man.” In Italy the Pope has no money, and 
Victor Emmanuel no heart. Music in Rome, 
Naples, Venice, and the other old cities of song 
is a thing of the past. The Bible must take the 
place of the Priest’s Story book, and then possibly 
there may be a shaking amongst the dry bones, 

In England every one is about to learn music, 
It will all come to nothing unless associated 
primarily and unmistakeably with the spirit of 
worship. South Kensington must have its chapel 
for its own chapel mnusic—its own school of alla 
Cappella, or nothing will be done of value or 
stability. If the great organ in the Great Hall 
be not dedicated to some one infinitely greater 
than the late Prince Consort it will not have its 
use, and its player will miss his mission. Music 
stands alone among the arts; its very professors 
cannot account for it or explain it. The greatest 
musicians have declined to say a word as to their 
mode of work. It is illimitable, universal, and 
belongs to other worlds than this. Lower its 
purposes, degrade its employ, and we crop and 
clip its wings—the spirit dies. We are upon the 
eve of a great opening—that of taking the lead 
in music among the nations—should we start 
upon right principles. If we would merely do as 
France has done, as Prussia is now doing, we shall 
assuredly fail. Poor old Italy will beat us after 
all said against her. Up to comparatively recent 
times she had always afforded both opportunity 
and guidance. 











MR. TENNYSON’S NEW SONGS. 





The truth must be told about geniuses as well 98 
about pretenders. If geniushas its privileges, it has 
also its responsibilities, and when it chooses to 
abandon these, it deserves the sharpest condemna- 
tion—condemnation sharp in proportion to the 
abasement. Mr. Tennyson’s new volume of song 
poetry is sorry stuff. At present we leave the music 
out of the question: we limit ourselves to the verse 
qué poetry and with relation to. Mr. Tennyson’s 
previous reputation. We say, then, that the series 
of songs entitled ‘‘'The Window ; or, the Loves of the 
Wrens” would be crude enough and silly enough 
coming from any versifier, any Linley or Carpenter 
of the day; but coming from Tennyson they are 
simply insufferable. Take any of the stanzas at 
choice, pick them out anywhere, they present the 
same thin spun-out thought, the same tiresome repe- 
titions, the same affectations of simplicity, the same 
achievement of silliness. Mr. Tennyson p 
through all these songs on the assumption that to 
repeat a word or a couple of words over and ovér 
again is to make them at once poetical. To say 
“blow wind,” is prose; but to say “ blow, blow, 
wind, O wind, 0 blow blow blow,” is poetry. The 
same trick by which he has produced effect m 
his later productions, exhibited in lines like— 


**O love, if love be love, if love be ours,” 








are this time showered upon us at everyturn. They 
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commence in the first song. A lover is supposed to 
pe watching the lights and shadows— 


« Follow them down the slope! 
And I follow them down to the window-pane of my 


Fs it 'prightens and darkens, and brightens like my 


and ft darkens and brightens, and darkens like my 


ae the winds are up in the morning.” 


In the second song nearly every word is a repetition : 


Vine, vine, and eglantine, 

Cannot a flower, a flower be mine? 

Rose, rose, and clematis, 

Drop me a flower, a flower to kiss. 

Kiss, kiss—and out of her bower 

All of flowers, a flower, a flower 
Dropt, a flower. 


In the third, the lover has called on his mistress 
and finds her out.. Worse: she is not likely to be 
at home for some time. 
Gone !— 
Gone till the end of the year, ; 
Gone, and the light gone with her, and left me in 
shadow here. 
Gone—flitted away ! 
Taken the stars from the night, and the sun from 
the day. 
A wild worshipper of Tennyson says the opening of 
this song is like the heavy tolling of a funcval 
bell. It is more like the dirge of an auctioneer. 
Gone, and a cloud in my heart, and a storm in the 
air ! 
Flown to the East or the West, flitted I know not 
where ! 
Down in the South is a flash and a groan: she is 
there,—she is there! 


Aflash and a groan? Is anybody then shot? No 
such luck ; else there would be some dramatic action, 
whereas ‘* The Window” has no action whatever. 
It is a series of monologues uttered by a moony 
young man over an absent young woman. The 
flash and the groan therefore may be taken as mean- 
ing the railway train which bears the lady down 
South; or if not the railway train, probably some- 
thing else, or possibly nothing at all particular. 

Under the influence of the young lady’s absence, 
the young man grows rapidly fatuous. 


The frost is here, 
And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sear, 
And fires burn clear, 
And frost is here, 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 


Are these easy reading lessons for the nursery? Are 
they rhymes for children under the age of six? No; 
this isthe last publication of the Poet Laureate, the 
representative singer of the age, the creator of ‘In 
Memoriam,”’ of ‘‘ The Princess,” of ‘* The Idyls of 
the King,” of “ Tithonus.” ‘The frost is here, and 
fuel is dear, and woods are sear, and fires burn 
clear.’’ Evidently Mavor was a poet without know- 
ingit. ‘Ann has gota pan. ‘The fan is for Dan. 
Has Nan a can?” Such were the laureate lays 
we learnt in infancy. 


Birds’ love nd birds’ song 
Flying here and there, 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
And you with gold for hair. 
Birds’ song and birds’ love 
Passing with the weather, 
Birds’ love and men’s love 
To love once and for ever. 


This is Song V. Observe the admirable accuracy of 
thymes: ‘‘ weather” and “ever.” Could Close do 
worse than this? Bavius and Mevius may take 
hope: the Laureate’s example excuses their false 
ear and condones their wretched jingle. 


Birds’ love and men’s love, 
Once and once for all ; 

And you so small and you so fair, 
You so fair and small. 

You so fair! am I so black? 
Aren’t we birds of a feather ? 

You so small! am I so tall ? 
Can’t we come together ? 


“Baa baa, black sheep, have you any wool? Yes, 
master, that I have: three bags full.’ We are still 
surrounded by the holy influences of childhood, it 
may be seen, 


Men’s love and birds’ love, 
And women’s love and men’s! 

And you, my wren, with a crown of gold, 
You, my Queen of the wrens! 

You, the Queen of the wrens ! 
We'll be birds of a feather, 

T'll be the King of the Queen of the Wrens, 
And we'll have a nest together. 


In Song VI. the unfortunate young man, having 
hitherto been childish, becomes suddenly senile. 
He has determined to propose to his mistress and 
despatches a letter to that purpose. While ex- 
pecting an answer he is suddenly smitten with 
senility. His doddering state is evident from the 
last two lines under-quoted :— 
Somebody said that she'd say no. 
Somebody knows that she’ll say ay. 

Ay ay, ay ay, ay ay, ay ay, 


Ay ay, ay ay. 
This is very painful. 


In the next lyric a letter comes, and he is feebly 
lachrymose over the idea of breaking and spoiling 
the seal. The idea of cutting the envelope with a 
penknife does not occur to him. 


Two little hands that meet 
Clasped, on her seal, my sweet ! 
Must I take you and break you, 
Two little hands that meet ? 

I must take you and break you, 
And loving hands must part, — 
Take, take—break, break, 
Break, you may break my heart. 
Faint heart never won,—- 
Break, break, and all’s done. 


The young woman accepts him, luckily for his 

peace of mind. There is now the prospect of 

one fool making many. 

Be merry, all birds, to-day ! 

Be merry on earth as you never were merry before, 

Be merry in heaven, O larks! and far away, 

And merry for ever and ever, and one day more ! 
hy? 

For it’s easy to find a rhyme. 


What then is the rhyme? Wait, and you'll see. 


Look! look how he fits, 
The fire-crown’d king of the wrens, from out of the 


pine. ; 
Look how they tumble the blossom, the mad little 
tits ! 
‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ was ever a May so fine ? 
Wh 


For it’s easy to find a rhyme. 
It hasn’t come yet, but it is coming. 
‘‘O merry the linnet and dove, 
And swallow, and sparrow, and throstle, and have 
your desire ! 
O merry my heart, you have gotten the wings of 


ove, 
And flit like the king of the wrens with a crown of 


fire. 
Why? 
For it’s ay, ay ay, ay ay.” 
There it is! 
ay ay.” 
time ? 
The last song embodies a Note and Query—or 
rather a query and a note. 
Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 
I have heard of thorns and briers. 
Admirable acquisition of scientific information | 
We likewise have had the phenomenon of thorns 
and briers brought under our notice—also of gammon 
andspinach. But what happens through this young 
man’s intimacy with hedgerows? What effect has 
it on the story or any incident in the story? None 
at all, save— 
Over the thorns and briers, 
Over the meadows and stiles, 
Over the world to the end of it, 
Flash for a million miles. 
Tennyson’s new work ends with a flash, So does a 
farthing dip. But then the dip is at least worth a 
farthing. 


The rhyme to ‘ why” is ‘ ay, ay ay, 
Is it not sublime—say at pantomime- 








VON BULOW. 





Von Biilow the pianist has been interyiewed by 
a member of the great nation of interviews, and a 
lady to boot. She found him at Florence, and 


———- 


She pictures him as asmall man, with a thoroughly 
Prussian look, and, as all fine orchestral leaders, 
has a military martinet air. His head is that of a 
soldier more than that of an artist, small, compact, 
“hard looking as a hickory nut.” His eyes are 
large—a fleur de téte, as the French say—ha wears 
a heavy brown moustache, a little Vandyke beard, 
which hides the shape of his mouth; his forehead 
recedes; the crown of his head isa little bald; 
the ears incline back, adding to the rather sharp 
belligerent expression of his keen little head and 
face. 

When I heard him play (says this lady visitor) 
it was, as ho said, simply a musical study in his 
quasi atelier for his pupils; therefore I could not 
judge of his expression. To tell the truth, if I 
had only heard that, I should have said he was a 
dry, hard executant; but I had the chance after- 
wards, one morning, of being present at a lesson, 
and I was especially struck with the passionate 
expression which he threw into some passages he 
played over for his pupil. 

The way I came to hear tho lesson was by 
chance. I called at his rooms for a friend whose 
hour should have been over by that time; buta 
preceding lesson, in which she took great inte- 
rest, had run quite over into the second hour. I 
asked Von Biilow if I might remain. “ Certainly,” 
he replied frankly, and bustled around in a busi- 
ness way to find something to amuse me, never 
dreaming of the great interest I should take in 
listening to the lesson. Von Biilow’s manner of 
teaching is very earnest. A finger slipping ona 
note, a misunderstood expression of a passage, a 
timid execution, any slowness of comprehension, 
gives him exquisite, keen suffering—a looker-on 
probably sees more than a pupil—sometimes I 
thought the large round eyes would roll out of his 
head with anguish, but the next moment the ex 
pression changed, and the face was as pleased as 
it had been an instant before displeased. He is 
extremely conscientious. It surprised me to see 
a man whose reputation not only as an executant, 
but as an orchestral leader, is so distinguished, 
take such real, vital interest in every detail of the 
mere lesson of the hour. Each pupil is treated 
with the same rigid, severe manner, also with the 
same individual interest. One of his pupils, who 
has been with him several years, and followed him 
from Munich to Florence, tells me that, for the 
first year or two, she shed tears at almost every 
lesson. 

“IT do not know what is the reason my pupils 
are ail afrai of me,” Bilow says; ‘I am sure I 
am very amiable—assez bon diable,”’ 

Amiable he may be au fond, but as a teacher he 
is an exacting, sensitive one. He is not irritable 
nor impatient. He loves and honours his work 
too much, evidently, to be either. His demands 
upon hie pupils and nervous sensitiveness ure the 
causes of his great influence over them: they may 
not like him individually, but they cannot help 
following his lead; he seizes upon their minds, 
and carries them along with him. It would be 
impossible to miss gaining benefit from such 
lessons. 

He began the hour on the day I heard him, by 
writing off some difficult scale form in thirds, and 
made the pupil take it through every mode and 
key. This uninteresting exercise was listened to 
as patiently and carefully as if it had been a fine 
Nocturne; indeed, no patience seemed to be re- 
quired—it was done con amore; and with every 
correction there poured from his full mind the 
mathematical reason in harmony, the true gram- 
marrule. To profit by a lesson of Von Biilow’s, 
it must be borne in mind that the pupil must be 
already a student, and well grounded in the 
orthography, etymology, and even the syntax of 
music, 

Then followed an Etude of Moscheles, which he 
criticized, praised, took to pieces, put it together 
again; then, when he found that his pupil could 
not be put out in it by his severe testing, he swept 








describes him to the journal for which she writes. 


it aside quickly, saying it had been studied well, 
“with true artistic industry.” A Polonaise of 
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Chopin had been prepared for the lesson, but 
after the first movement he turned the leaves 
swiftly, and selected a fresh one. Von Biilow 
loses no time; the main thing he keeps always in 
view ; when he sees that a pupil has caught the 
spirit, thoroughly comprehended the meaning of 
the composer in a piece, that is enough. This 
Polonaise had been taught to his pupil carefully 
in preceding lessons; he saw by the first move- 
ment that she stood firm in it, so he swept it 
aside for a new labour, 

His pupil preferred the Polonaise, Opus 26, 
No. 1, Von Biilow another, and it ended in her 
having both to prepare. Opus 26, however, was 
taken in hand at the lesson. At the playing of 
the first chords he stopped her, of course, and 
after showing how they should be struck, he 
walked up and down the room imitating with 
both hands in a comical, unconscious way, the 
manner of attacking them, crying bravo! when 
his pupil did as ho wished, and at the slightest 
shadow of wrong looking as if life was at an end 
for him. These chords, by the way, he strikes 
with an inward movement, as if he was driving 
the sound into the piano instead of drawing it 
out, as he did in the succeeding passages; at 





these following measures he stopped the player | 


with a sharp air, and played the whole of the first 
movement with a delicioua expression. 

“Thia is the true expression,” he said, “and to 
get it you must do thus.” Then he took the 
music all to pieces, made little sums of addition 
on a sheet of music paper, out of the fractions of 
notes. Von Biilow uses his pencil a great deal in 
teaching. He illustrates every direction on a bit 
of music paper, and then pokes the pencil over his 
right ear, as a counting-house clerk might; his 
rapid, hasty writing of groups of notes is no 
scribbling; it is as néat and precise as if carefully, 
or rather slowly, done; little, clear, fine notes; 
no blurring, and made with sharp stems. 

“Tt must be studied carefully,”’ he continued, 
“to the smallest fraction. There may be musi- 
cians who get the expression by the grace of God 
and not by the grace of labour. I never did; the 
safest way is through hard work.” 

Then he again walked up and down the room, 
and, while his pupil played, he sang the exquisite 
melody of the Polonaise with an expression full of 
pathos and passion, his hands swinging about all 
the while, beating time and rhythm, sometimes 
his fingers went as if playing on an unseen piano, 
and his droll, full eyes rolled about as those of an 
automaton. 








MR. BOUCICAULT’S REFORM SCHEME. 





Mr. Boucicault adds an appendix to the cor- 
respondence he started some weeks ago as to the 


advisability of reducing the prices of admission 
to theatres. His appendix runs as follows :— 


Sir—The contradiction given by some of your 
correspondents to my statements respecting the 
prices of admission to theatres in America, vouched 
by the assertion that the writers bad just come 
from the United States, was so astonishing that I 
felt obliged to wait until the discussion reached 
New York, and elicited from its press the only 
answer I could supply. I nowsend you the re- 
marke of the New York Clipper of November 12th 
on this matter. I may add that this paper is a 
theatrical authority. It begins by quoting my 
letter to you at length, and then adds: 

By way of explanation, it must be borne in 
mind that Mr. Boucicault’s experience in this 
country extended from 1853 to 1860, and his state- 
ment with regard to prices at that period of time 
was correct. After the breaking out of the civil 
war it was found necessary to raise the prices in 
consequence of the depreciated value of the pa 
currency then introduced, as compared with coin. 


It then quotes Mr. Howard Paul's letter, and 
deals witb it, and with two other correspondents, 
as follows: 


Mr. Paul makes many errors. Tho price of 
general admission to Niblo’s Garden is 75c., and 
the holder of this kind of ticket is entitled to 


reserved are clearly designated by a large card, 
having printed thereon the word “Taken,” and 
it is always the intention of the managers to leave 
unreserved the two rear rows of the parquet circle. 
In the second tier, or dress circle, the seat, if re- 
served, costs one dollar, and there are always plenty 
of seats for the accommodation of those holding 
admission tickets. His statement of the prices 
at Wallack’s is still more erroneous. The ad- 
mission here is 75c.; orchestra chairs, 1 dollar 
50c.; parquet, in rear of orchestra chairs, if 
reserved, 1 dollar; otherwise, 75c.; and the 
prices in the dress circle (second tier) are the 
same as the parquet. It has ever been the rule 
at this theatre that reserved seats can only be 
claimed before the ending of the first act of the 
play. It is a common nightly occurrence to see 
several seats in the front row of the dress circle 
unoccupied at the fall of the drop marking the 
termination of the first act; and at this time 
any person, who may even have been admitted 
upon a 75c. ticket, can take any of these seats 
and retain it for the balance of the evening. 
With regard to ‘‘no respectable theatre in the 
Northern States that has so low an admission as 
1s.” (25c.), we would say that at the following 
theatres there is a portion of the house set apart 
for that price of admisssion: Trimble’s Opera 
House, Albany, New York; Academy of Music, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Wood's Theatre, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Opera House, Louisville, Kentucky; Opera 
House, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and many 
others, all first-class theatres. With regard to 
the Grand Opera-House (Fisk’s), the price of 
admission is 50c., and, save upon extraordinary 
occasions, persons holding these tickets can 
always obtain good seats upon the lower floor 
(parquet circle); and the topmost gallery is 30c.— 
and not 50c, During several years, when the 
civil war raged and gold was at a premium of 
nearly 285 per cent., many of the principal 
Western theatres only charged 50c. admission, 
and 75c. for reserved seats. Outside the city of 
New York the highest price charged for any 
reserved seat is 1 dollar, with the single exception 
of the Globe Theatre, Boston, which, at the 
commencement of the present season, raised the 
price of the orchestra stalls only to 1 dollar 50c. 
The admission to the family circle is 35c. 


A gentleman who has just returned to London 
from America publishes the following: 


A seat in the stalls, dress circle, and upper 
circle costs one dollar fifty cents (5s. 74d. sterling) 
at all the leading New York Theatres, and the 
lowest sum taken in exchange for a place at 
“ Booths” is fifty cents (1s. 103d. sterling): so 
that the theatrical tariff in America is higher than 
that adopted by the London managers. 


With regard to the dress circle and upper circle, 
the above explanation refutes this. A second 
says: 


I should not care to havea seat at a first-class 
American theatre, such as Booth’s, Niblo’s, and 
Wallack’s in New York: the Globe (Charles 
Fechter manager) and Boston Theatre, in Boston, 
that I only paid 2s. for. At any of the above- 
mentioned theatres you could not obtain a good 
seat in the stalls or dress circle for Jess than 4s. or 
6s., and sometimes it is even 8s. and 10s. I have 


Boston Theatre, and they are as follows: Admis- 
sion, 2s.; dress circle, reserved, 2s.; orchestra and 
parquet circle stalls,4s.; balcony, 4s.; private 
boxes from one to two guineas, according to 
location. 

Seats are never 8s. and 10s. (2 dollars and 
2 dollars 50 cents) unless purchased from specu- 
lators upon the sidewalk or at some hotel ticket- 
office, where the parties selling pay themselves 
for their trouble by adding an extra charge to the 
price charged at the theatres. With regard to 
the salaries of actors we have nothing to say, and 
make the above statement of facts to show that 
Mr. Boucicault, in the main, is right. In this 
city a person can always get a good seat in a 
respectable part of the house for 75 cents—save, 
of course, upon extraordinary occasions, such as 
holidays or the first nights of popular stars or 
attractive plays. It should be especially remem- 
bered, also, that the above prices are currency— 
not gold. On the resumption of specie payments 
_ — will undoubtedly be materially re- 

uced. 

Iadd nocomment. As to the letters addressed 
to you by some of your self-adverti sing corre- 
spondents, I could have wished, for the credit of 
the. theatre, that they had been addressed to you 


now the prices of admission before me of the] with 


has failed. No other debater cares to join issu, 
with Mr. Boucicault on the main question. By, 
his gratuitous sneer at the circus has provoked 
the following pungent retort. 


Srr,—In Mr. Boucicanlt’s letter of Saturday 
there is an unkind cut at the “circus” which jg 
not worthy of him. For fair, honest work and 
freedom from humbug, I will back the circus 
against the theatre. When Mr. Boucicault writes 
a drama, or Mr. Pennington appears a8 Hamlet, 
no one, either author, actor, or critic, is quits 
certain whether a good play has been produced, 
ora good representation of ‘‘ Hamlet” has been 
given; but put Mr. Boucicault on a “ bare-backed 
steed,” and make him take a “ flying leap” 
through a hoop, and thousands would see at once 
whether he had succeeded or not. The advantage 
which the circus possesses over the theatre lies in 
this, that incompetence in the ring is nearly 
= self-punished with a broken neck,—I am, 
Coy 
An UnpPREJUDICED Manager, 








BEETHOVEN IN LEIPSIC. 





A Leipsic correspondent of the Atheneum writing 
on the 9th, has the following :—When all the world 
is preparing to celebrate the centenary of the 
greatest musician it has ever seen, let me call 
the attention of your readers to what I cannot but 
think the most interesting publication on the occa- 
sion, viz., ‘‘ Beethoven’s Breviary: being a Collection 
of Passages from Poets and Authors of Ancient and 
Modern Times, extracted or marked by Himself, 
with an Account of his Intellectual Development,” 
edited by L. Noh] (Leipzig, Gunther). The extracts 
are chiefly from Shakespeare, Homer, Sturm’s 
“Reflections,” Goethe’s ‘‘ West-Eastern Divan,” 
and some few from Miillner, Z. Werner, Seume, 
Herder, Schiller, and the ancients. The value of 
such a collection, as affording the best insight into 
the moral and intellectual character of the man, 
need surely not be dwelt upon. I will only adi, 
that the elegance of the little volume corresponds to 
its intrinsic value. Another contribution to the 
centenary literature is ‘‘ From Beethoven’s Letters, 
as a Characterization of the Master,” by Dr. J. 
Schliiter (Leipzig, Englemann). Our musical town 
is about to do justice to itself and the immortal 
composer by commemorating him throughout the 
whole of next week, devoting each of the seven days 
to the performance of his music, in the church, at 
the theatre, and the Gewandhaus. So numerous 
have been the applications to the Committee of the 
latter establishment that they quite exceptionally 
issued tickets of admission to the morning rehearsal 
on Wednesday next. 








BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—James 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 





AloLttoway’s OrxtwEs? anp P1L18.—Diseases and casualties 
incidental to youth may be safely treated by the use of thes 
excellent medicaments, according to the printed directions folded 
ronnd each box and pot. Nor is this Ointment cencappia® 
to external ailments ; conjointly with the Pills, it exer the 
most salutary influence in checking inflammations situated in 
the interior of the pew Fh when rubbed upon the back and chest, 
it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, 
and threatening consumption. Holloway’s remedies are y 
ally serviceable in liver and stomach complaints. For the cure 
of bad legs, and all sorts of wounds, sores, and likewise sc 
and scorbutic affections, this Ointment produces a cooling 
soothing feeling most acceptable to the sufferer. 








NEW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 





‘*HALCYON DAYS.” 
“ BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Wonps sy tnz Hox. Mus. NORTON. 


Composed for and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 


MDLLE. 








take any seat that may not be reserved. Those 


om a circus. 





The attempt to renew the discussion however, 


Crauzn & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


uve 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY; 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 


£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
Tn similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell’; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 


: £310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND ©O. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinetta. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois, 
Sourdine, Tremolo, 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpie and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops om 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s, UPWARDS, 


Acconpina to Number or Srors anp §12z. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the “ Doustz Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultandous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forrf Exrnressiy” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘“Harrs Eominnze” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


___ PRICE ONE SHILLING. _ 
MUE PRINCIPLES OF COME DY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY 


GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo., 


p" ASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


LLOY D. l vol. 8vo. 





oe LEAVES ~ of SCIENCE 


FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 


&vO. 


an es THOUGHT in 


MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 


8vo. 


YEYOND THESE VOICES: 


EARL OF DESART. 38 vols. 


MVE FLORENTINES: A “Story o 


Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 


ME RLI. 8 vols. 





By the Author of “ Golden Pippin. ” 1 vol. 


TT" DY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. 


JAMES GRANT. 8 vols. 


ec RT LYNNE. A Novel. 


UY MARY BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. 


A® PRIVATE INQUIRY. By ‘CHARLES 


. ROSS, 8 vols. 


YTINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Fall of Beauty 


THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


] OUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 





x ‘LY TRUE. A Novel. 


CASHEL HOEY. 8 vols. 


RIGHTED WRONG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 8 vols. 


MHE INQUISITOR. By WILLIAM 


GILBERT. 8 vols. 








7 ERN ACRE GRANGE : : a Novel. 


LANGFORD CECIL. 8 vols. 


i| ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER, 2 vols. 


CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


WwW to- — 1 vol. 





Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 


published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 


OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tux Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 


The Masic Selecied and Revised, 


Arp ax Intnopvctony Essay on Tax Riss axp Progness oF 


tux Rovuxp, Catcn, and Canon ; 


Atso Brocrarnicat Notices OF THE ComposERs, 


Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the 7 of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
llege of Preceptors, &c. 


Muaical Examiner in the Royal 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








RENDANO, A. 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau reer 


Laura (Mazurka) ....... 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon). 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) . 
Fantasic-Valse........ 


These compositions are Geeta effective, 
thoroughly original in = ———— and pleasing, 
no inordinate 


Cuamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


m= 0 0 co co” 
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NEW COMIC SONGS. 





Cod liver oll. H. 8. Leigh .. 


The Story of a Naughty little le Ber. + ite. et 


Uncle John. Ditto . coves 
The Cats. Howard Paul. 


- x “T* ~ eaeeupgepenianien 
Caauaa & Oo, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Eee 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





Verses, 28. 6d, ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 


On T. Qs. ; , 2s. 24. Chi editions, 
Wek, Ths Wi pete te! 1d. stenttol, Sas by pont, 1a. 


on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d 

| HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
LORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 18. 7d. 


2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
ag BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 

of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 88.; by post, 38, 2d, 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ’ by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
ae from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 8s. 6d. ; 
by post, 38. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 1ls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespyteritanism and Irvinoism, 
Vol Il. On AnapaptisM, the InpgrgnpEnts, and the QuakzRs, 
Vol. ILL, On Meruopism and SwepEensorGians, 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols, IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the pein — te of the Book of Comeen 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred 8, Culmi Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By ¥. Z. ‘eens D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY. NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6a, 4d 








WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


‘| indeNSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


le. ; ls, 14. 
| OSWALD? the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








J.T, BAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 








































































BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRA7IS. 


llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent pout fres, 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 


ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREE%. 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 


Ca & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 


Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 


ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, w. 





RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Ww 4s! [TED A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 


C. Lavery. Words by H. L. F. pu Tanazavx. 


Price 2s. 


praenne. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 


H. L. F. pv Tsrrgeavx. Price 2a, 


4 he ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 


for Young Ladies. Music by Luror Borpess. This 


Musical Play is is specially adapted for Sapechanennees 
Kvening-parties, &c. Itcontains three réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery; the music light and Bay en 3 la 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, (a ay) 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


HAYDN :— 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 


covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 


3s. ; cloth, 6s. 


Mapivfo Fen Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 


Cramen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ee 





aj Ozous WINE. German Drinking Song, by 


Gustave Hoiuzer. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








ALOP from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Baowxz. Price 86. 


Cuanaa & Co, Limited, 901, Regent-trest, W. 
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ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (8) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(vt) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. — Voices (s) 
I love thee (in E flat and G _— ( ) 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) . oe 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 
a »»  Haleyon days (in E flat and F) (s (s) 
” ” 
G flat) (s) . 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
How Many? (r ‘ 
The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (x) 


” ” 


On the yom Echo Song (in E flat and 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 0 waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 


(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian plains.. 
The first Christmas night. . oe 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 
(Sung by Mdme. Gitardoni.) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven how h home 
ho Mill May.. 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home (r) .. 
zs I’m a fisherman bold (8) 
The Miller’s Maid (r) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) 
Message from the Sea (1) 
Work still to do (1) .. 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite .. e 
Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song. 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to hear “ Molly’ s faith” (8) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (8) 
‘ My hope is o’er (s) 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean be 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once .. 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz eo ) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell  .. 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song.. 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song 
= Fireside Dreams (s) 
” Over the rolling Sea (s) .. 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
SANTLEY, C. Only to love (in C and D) (7 ors) . 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the Inte (s) 


oe 


” ” 


” ” 


The Bird’s were telling one another (in FandA flat) (s ) 


STANISLAUS, F. Frou-fror. (7) ee 
8T. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye .. 
hy voice across my spirit falls .. 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C.W. My lady sleeps (1) 

TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 
TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) ‘ os oe 
Voice that went and came, The .. ee 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) . 
WILHELM. Who’ll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, Tae 0. 


ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (st).. 

BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) oe se 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) a * 
LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (sr) .. 

TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part ‘Song) (scrp) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st): .. 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) ee 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) ee ee 
ROMANO, G. L’Invito al mare (B) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 
” Tl Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s)_ .. 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) ee oe 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


” 











BAUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b 
BILEMMA H. Reverie () er Sa da 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella () oe oe os sé 
BUHL, A. Clairde Lune (b) .. - ae + 
” —— a Londres (b) * oe ee 
Souvenir a Richmond (6) «e we we 
DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) pe es + 


(2) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; () difficult. 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES—(continued). 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chérie (b) .. ‘ 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) 
GRETTON,G. Marche Joyeuse (c) 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . 

Aux bords d'une source, "Impromptu (c) . 


KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. ° 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c).. ee 
i Irish Airs « . @) se : 
a Pres d'un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c) ee 
KUHE, W. Brave old oak (hb) .. os ee ee 
The Sea, the Sea (b) .. oe ee 


| LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) 








MUDIE, T. M. Me Melodies : 


No. 1. Una furtiva — (b) 
. Io son ricco (b) . 

83. Dal tuo stellato oe os 
4. Di tanti palpiti ()) ee ee 
5. Che fard senza ee oe ee 

6. Ah forse 8 lui (b) . ‘ 

NAYLOR, 8S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) . an 
se L’Oca del’ Cairo, Foslecia (e) és ae 
OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) ee oe oe 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan ()) o- ee 
a Napolitain, Valse de salon (b) e6 
- Laura (b) oe oe ee 


Fantasia Valse (b) 
RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs 
and German) as 
SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) .. 
A Ophelia, Mazurka (b) Se 
SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b) 
SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 


No. 1. Batti, Batti .. ae oe 
2. Ah perdona .. oe oe 
8. Il mio tesoro .. ee oe 
4. Voi che sapete ee oe 
5. Dov} sono... oe oe 
6. Sull’ aria 
THALBERG, 8S. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘de “ Mosd 7 (¢).- 
Study in E flat major ©) oe 
TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. oe 
Babbling Streams (/)) oe ee 


VOGLER, E. Die Grotte () 


.* = ¢€ 6 «@ 


WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance (b) .. ‘a ' 
” ” Mars, Grande Marche (c) .. *s 
” ” Héldne, Valse (b).. oe ee 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


(French 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books : © 
Bx. 1. Exercise in C major and minor .. 
2. in F andG major or minor 
> ee D major and minor ee 
+ A and E major and minor 
FAVARGER, R. Il Shovetele, Grand Duo (c) «+ oe 


La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 


JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven's Ruins of 


Athens (c) ‘ie ee os 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ee ** 


' Va 8. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) os ee W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. sé ad .. O. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee we -» W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The ye vé rv .. O. H. R. Marriott 
WALeas 8. 
Azalea, The a os ..  G., Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (I Wustrated) «. os ee oe W. M. Lutz 
Christine Nilsson, The (do. oe .. ©. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The hes ° oe oe F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting on o¢ .. FA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated)... os oe W. iH. Oo ee! 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. pe W. M. Lata 
GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. ae és ++  G. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The se és eo H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. ie ry - +. O. H. B. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball oe os oe oe J. Whitaker 
Squib, The oe ee es pe W. M. Lutz 
POLKAS. mee 
Genevra, The .. oe ee oe ee . Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. os “6 AP es J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The ‘ie re Ze »+ W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISCHE. 
Evening, The e * oe ae oe W. Hemingway 





London: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, &c., IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 








PIANOFORTE. 


DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &c. Price 2s. 
ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenne. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 





For Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. Surenne. 1 vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 8s. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 7s. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various.colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 5s. 


CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges, &c. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited. by Lindsay’ Sloper. * In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
(Songs without Words.) 
Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Complete. 





HARMONIUM. 


POPULAR TUTOR. 
Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
by E. F. Rimbault. Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 


covers, 2s. 





SACRED AIRS, 

A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 

SONGS BY HANDEL, 

A Selection of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 

A Selection of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
the celebrated “‘Te Deum” by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 

Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s. each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French and German. As sung by the Belligerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth, 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s. each, 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
In One. Volume, half Morocco, gilt edges, &c., &c., price 21s.; or in 3 Vols., 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One vol, 
cloth, 18s. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated ‘“Boar’s Head Song”). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim. 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A.° Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in tho nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally from oral tradition, collected and edited by 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 3s, 

HANDEL'S “ MESSIAH.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by W. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 

Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S ‘‘ CREATION.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
lettered and red edges. Price-2s. 
ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 
CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 
Cramer’s Collection of. Vol. I, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges, 
Price 10s. 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 
A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 
adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The musie 
selected and revised, and an introductory essay on the rise and progress 
of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 
Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 





Cloth, gilt 


Cloth, gilt 








POPULAR OPERETTAS. 
FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND OTHER REPRESENTATION, 





*WANTED A PARLOUR MAID. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices. (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Ffrench, composed by W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c. Paper 
covers, 28. 

THE SLEEPING QUEEN. 
(Comic.) 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo-Soprano), Tenor, Bass, and 
Chorus, written by Hefry Farnie, composed by Balfe. Stiff covers, 15s. 


*THE ROSE OF SAVOY. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices, (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Farnie, composed by Luigi Bordese, with stage directions, &c. Llus- 
trated cover, 5s. 

PUNCHINELLO. 

In One Act, for Quintett (Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and 
Bass), with or withott chorus, written by H. Farnie, conrposed by W. C. 
Levey. Stiff illustrated cover, price 15s. Libtetto with stage directions, 
dresses, &c. Price 18, 

*FASHION, 
(Operetta.) 

In One Act, for Ladies. 

W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c.; &c. 


JESSY LEA. 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Written by John 
Oxenford, composed by G. A, Macfarren.. Cloth, 21s. 


BRIDE OF SONG. 
In One Act, for Soprano, Contialto,.Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 
Written by H. Farnie, composed by Jules Benedict. Cloth, 12s. 

* These musical plays are specially adapted for School’ Examinations, 
Evening Parties, Private Soirées, dc. They contain three principal r6les— 
Soprano ,Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, and Chorus, and the music is light and 
sparkling. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EDUCATIONAL ig 8 FOR THE PIANO. 
Ol. 1. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music, extracts from Cramer's 
Celebrated Tutor, and Lessons, Exercises, &c., arranged in # progres: 
Slve manner. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 
Vol. II. Pe 





Limp cloth, 6s., containing extracts from Cramer’s Celebrated Studies for 
Advanced Pupils, with Fantasias, Morceaux, &c., selected’ from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Mozart, Herz, Haydn, Cramer, &. 

EDUCATIONAL ee i FOR THE VOICE. 
Vol. I. . , 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music and all the necessary 
Instructions for the perfect cultivation of the Voice ; Lessons, Exercises, 
&e., selected from the Italian school of singing and the works of 
Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, and other celebrated masters; Duets, Trios, 
and Part-songs, by celebrated composers. eg 

EDUCATIONAL ta FOR THE VOICE. 
S 0 . . 

Limp oloth, 6s., containing Observations on the Art of Singing, by Gareis, 

~~. with Exercises, Advanced Solfeggi, &c., from the most celebrated writers; 

»4) ‘and Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., by popular and well-known composers. 


THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY AND THOROUGHBASS, 





Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
: HARMONY, : {2 
Treatise on, translated and adapted from the German of Ernst Frie 


Richter, Fret. at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by Frankl. 
Taylor. Limp cloth, price 7s. 6d. > ° ° 


pe + HARMONY, ve 
Rudiments of, with progressive exercises, by G. A. Macfarren, Limp cloth 
y a o price 7s. 6d. ; 


—« 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201,-Regent Street, W. 
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